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lor Better 
rusts 


at Lower 
ost Save one-half cent per pie on your 


crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


nternational 


LLInNnG COMPAR YT 
Prada Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it bones 
Flaky Crust—for crusts —5,—-m~, 
\ ( 


that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 















“Bakery-Proved'"=-Trodemark 
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HOUSEWIVES WANT YOUR BRAND IN 
NEW TABLECLOTH BAG! 
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® From coast to coast, housewives everywhere are 
asking for flour packed in these new cotton print 
bags from Fulton. And it’s no wonder! Thrifty 
homemakers realize how many useful articles 
can be made from Fulton’s new Tablecloth Bags 
. matching tablecloth and napkin sets, slip- 
covers for furniture, curtains, bedspreads, aprons 
. and more! This means multiple and repeat 
sales for your brand when it’s packed in any of 
the four fashion-color combinations available. 
For eye-catching new containers with high re-use 
value, contact your nearest Fulton branch for 
complete details! 


Lee Te 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 





ATLANTA @ DALLAS @ DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS @ NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK e ST. LOUIS 
SAVANNAH @ PHOENIX @ SAN FRANCISCO © WINTER HAVEN 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ba WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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? Pillsbury:: 
<°, your baking 3: 
. partner oe 
















Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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All burlap alike? 


jugtul! 


Not hy a 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


variations within those grades. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 
* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 
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Bem 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 











Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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cbf Ath. milled ~ ith. “good” Hour / 
























MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 








A distinctive loaf of top quality is the only way a 
baker can build business in a competitive market 
... and bread like that calls for something extra 





in good flour quality. That’s where I-H flours 


BREAD—Y our Best and shine. Loaves made with I-H flours fully reflect 
Cheapest Food , 
the more costly premium wheats we choose. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD pe ing 


ey 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN ae WEST MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | wrison CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 








a 
° WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour egnitt WHE4 "p, 


Mills Limited Sly 
er = inns % 
m |PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM — STERLING 
ee ee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 7 WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 














Cable Address 2 Ra te 
HASTINGS MILLING BD yo CABLE CODES 
Montreal er ee ee 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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7 Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
| and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 

Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















DONT NEGLECT Elevator Heads Complete Grain 


--They Start Fires Facilities for 


Serving the 
AVOID CHOKES --.ut lf a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately | Milling Trade 








Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 





. . . Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
CO® extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT UHLMANN 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR GRAIN COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








Centenmal FLOURING MILLS i 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR te ross 
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5 NEW SPOKANE MILb © ONE oF 
~ ~ tee we 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


MIEES AT SPOMANE. Wenarcner - eiTZviLLE- PORTLAND CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENI 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. - : D 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators FORT WORTH AMARILLO 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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FL 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED 
commaaanen innate, ALG CORE 








for dependability, uniformity, 
consistently satisfactory baking results, 


day after day, season after season. 





\ Commander-Larabee 


MittLIngG COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Kansas Wheat 
Looks Good 
Despite Drouth 


KANSAS CITY Despite the 
drouth, fall-seeded wheat over Kan- 
sas looks very good, according to the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
There is a shortage of subsoil mois- 
ture over the entire state, but rains 
during the past two weeks have 
brought up the wheat and stands are 
good, the association says. 

A great deal has been planted since 
the rains, and there is sufficient mois- 
ture to bring it up with good stands. 
In the western part of the state, 
some of the early seeded wheat did 
not emerge well, and some died after 
emerging because of hot, dry weath- 
er. However, much of this acreage 
has been replanted and good stands 
are in prospect, the association says. 

“In spite of the dry subsoil, Kan- 
sas will be in good condition if win- 
ter moisture comes and builds up the 
subsoil moisture,” the report adds. 
“It looks as if western Kansas, in 
most areas, will have a cover to help 
prevent blowing.” 

Moderate to heavy rains in the 
past several weeks have greatly im- 
proved prospects for winter grains in 
large sections of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, the 
Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin reports. 
Additional rainfall is needed in many 
areas, however. 

Office of the Agricultural Statisti- 
cian, Topeka, reports that relatively 
unfavorable soil moisture conditions 
in the western two thirds of Kansas 
were shown by moisture tests taken 
during the Oct. 11-16 period. The 
tests, taken to a depth of 48 in., 
showed available soil moisture to a 
depth of 26.4 in., compared with 29.9 
in. last fall and the average depth of 
35.1 in. Moisture content of the soil 
was 14.2%, compared with 14.6 a 
year ago and the average of 15.9%. 

Soil moisture conditions in the 
northwest, north central and west 
central districts of the state are 
slightly improved over last fall, but 
in the south central and central areas 
available moisture supplies are re- 
spectively the third and fourth lowest 
of record. 


BREAD 


Allis-Chalmers 
9-Month Profit 
Up, Sales Down 


MILWAUKEE — The Allis-Chalm- 
ers Manufacturing Co. has reported 
sales of $376,564,789 for the first nine 
months of 1954 compared with sales 
of $391,143,992 for the same period 
in 1953. Profits for the nine months 
were $19,323,469 against $15,150,429 
during the same period in 1953. 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE-— 


Consolidated income for the nine 

months ended Sept. 30 was: 
1954 1953 
billed $376,564,789 $391,143,992 

‘ t l 5,061 4 56,443,562 
Federa nceome taxes 22,180,000 19,550,000 
Net income 19,323,469 15,150,429 
Pref 1d lend 740,775 152,590 
.u t f imon 

! i nding  3,358,99 3,065,789 
Per m share $ $4.83 
Per t profit to 

" billed 1 3.87% 


Consolidated income for the third 


quarter ended Sept. 30: 
1954 
$117,697,258 $132 
105,209,294 123 25! 
964 4,697,061 
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2'2 Million Bu. 


Grain Storage 
For Atchison 


ATCHISON, KANSAS — The C-G 
Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas, will build 
a 2'-million bushel grain storage 
terminal elevator here. Work will 
start on the project in November. 

Two of three sites just west of 
Atchison, on U.S. Highway 59, are 
under consideration. Core borings will 
be taken at once to determine the 
exact location to be chosen. 

The terminal may be considered 
“only a start,” according to C-G 
plans, and there is hope to expand 
the storage facilities to 10 or 12 
million bushels. 

Plans by C-G to build a new grain 
terminal in Lincoln, Neb., were ham- 
pered last week when a building per- 
mit was denied the firm. The permit 
was withheld because land acquired 
by C-G in the southeastern suburbs 
of Lincoln was in a residential area 
and not appropriate for a storage in- 
stallation. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON It is becoming 
clearer that the International Wheat 
Agreement, as far as the U.S. is con- 
cerned, is in competition with the 
general subsidy available under GR 
261-262 and with wheat obtained from 
barter exchanges for strategic com- 
modities. It appears that shortly it 
will be in competition with disposal 
sales made under the provisions of 
Public Law 480. 

Except for emergency conditions 
(the newly recognized wheat require- 
ment for Turkey) these three sales 
tools are working in competition with 
each other and probably will not re- 
sult in any greater increase in wheat 
and wheat flour exports from the 
U.S. this year than have been esti- 
mated by government experts which 
is about 250 million bushels in terms 
of wheat. 

The emergency conditions now seen 
for the current crop year which were 
not reflected in U.S. export last year 
include those of Yugoslavia of ap- 
proximately 30 million bushels; an 
additional 300,000 tons of wheat to 
Germany over its last year’s require- 
ment; approximately 150,000 tons to 
Turkey and an uncertain Jap require- 
ment which may be in excess of an 
additional 250,000 tons from the U.S. 
this year. 

Another competitive factor in the 
financing of U.S. wheat exports is the 
350 million dollars available under the 





India to Buy IWA Wheat 


LONDON 


Trade sources report that India has agreed to buy 500,000 


tons of wheat on International Wheat Agreement terms during the current 
crop year. IWA headquarters in London is examining the question of assessing 
quality differentials for payment in India. The purchase is intended for the 
national reserve, as supplies for current needs are available in more than 
sufficient quantities from-the domestic crop, Indian officials say. 





Philippine Trade Talks Near; 
MNF Seeks Free Flour Entry 


WASHINGTON—The expansion of 
wheat products trade with the Philip- 
pines is being sought for U.S. mills by 
the Millers National Federation, on 
the eve of Philippine trade negotia- 
tions. 

Herman Fakler, MNF vice presi- 
dent, speaking on possible modifica- 
tion of the 1946 trade agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and the Philippines, 
said the negotiations offer a “timely 
opportunity to further our mutual 
interests in expanding this trade.”” He 
said the Philippine requirements for 
wheat products show every indication 
of continued growth, and the US. is 
in need of expanded export outlets for 
these products. 

Tariff on wheat flour under the 
Philippine Tariff Act of 1909 is 47¢ 
per 100 kilos gross weight. In terms 
of current export prices for flour, 
f.o.b. West Coast mills, Mr. Fakler 
pointed out, this is equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of about 5%. 

The MNF official emphasized that 
the Philippine government is com- 


pletely revising its tariff structure, 
and “its policy with respect to wheat 
products remains in question.” 

The facts were submitted to the 
U.S. Delegation for the Philippine 
Trade Negotiations by Mr. Fakler in 
evidence of the desirability of nego- 
tiating with the government of the 
Philippines to secure free entry of 
wheat flour and other wheat products 
imported into that country from the 
US. 

“In weighing these facts, the U.S. 
delegation could well be guided by 
the recommendations on _ essential 
foods of the panel appointed by Presi- 
dent Magsaysay to study the position 
and objectives of the Philippines re- 
garding the Bell Trade Act,” Mr. 
Fakler said. 

Included in the recommendations of 
the panel was the following: 

“Free entry into the Philippines of 
essential food and essential producer 
goods from the U.S., per list to be 
submitted; all other U.S. exports to 
be subject to duty.” 





provisions of Sec. 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act. This fund is not truly 
competitive and is mentioned sepa- 
rately from the three major competi- 
tive influences since this money may 
now be used to buy grain or flour 
under provisions of GR. 261-262. 

The point is, however, that with 
those three major influences seen by 
the foreign buyers there appears to 
be a stagnation of export business, 
particularly wheat flour, in certain 
areas of the world where the import- 
ers sit back waiting a definition of 
sales policy under PL 480. In the 
meantime, barter deals are being reg- 
istered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture with the result that U.S. 
wheat is potentially available for ex- 
port to many areas and is already 
in the hands of, or waiting call by, 
U.S. exporters. 


New Pricing Approach Studied 


At the same time it is made known 
that USDA contemplates a new ap- 
proach on IWA wheat and wheat 
flour sales pricing. USDA officials fee] 
that current Canadian price policy 
as reported here is cutting into our 
markets. It is reported that Canada 
is selling its wheat and wheat flour 
under the IWA with the price to be 
named five days after the cargo is 
afloat from East Coast ports. 

USDA is now presently studying a 
new technique to match the Canadian 
device. This method would work 
somewhat in this manner: On a given 
day with a subsidy under IWA of 
65¢ bu. the U.S. price for wheat 
would be say $1.70 bu. If within five 
days the USDA should announce an 
advance of its subsidy by say 10¢ bu., 
the sale price of the U.S. wheat for 
export and sold within five days ear- 
lier would be reduced to $1.62 bu. 
The 8¢ drop would reflect a policy 
change price-wise and the other 2¢ 
advance in the subsidy allowance 
would reflect a market correction in 
the subsidy calculation. 

Under this method the U.S. would 
be able to match any Canadian price 
adjustment which would occur on 
cargoes afloat under their five day 
price adjustment plan. 

At best it is a very fluid situation 
making for uncertainty in the minds 
of buyers, indicating the inability of 
USDA to crystallize its policies und- 
er the vague legislative condition 
which arises under P.L. 480, plus the 
administrative attempts of USDA to 
bring our wheat prices into competi- 
tive position with those of other ex- 
porters. 

The latest sales report issued by 
IWA for the week ending Oct. 19, 
discloses another period of slump 
from the high level of wheat sales 
registered a week earlier. For this 
last week USDA reports sales of 
wheat flour in the equivalent of 
406,000 bu. of wheat and 430,000 bu. 
of wheat as wheat. Cumulative sales 
by the U.S. since the opening of quo- 
tas for the 1954-55 year on June 21 
total 38,916,00 bu. (Table on page 22.) 

As reported last week Italy sneaked 
back into the wheat pact after a 
year of comfortable absence but the 
Italian return shows that its import 
quota is now sharply reduced. It ap- 
pears now to reflect only its minimum 


(Continued on page 28) 
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CHICAGO Following day-long 
sessions of all its branches, the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. closed its annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman here 
with promises of an expanded pro- 
motional program, increased use of 
television, and a statement that the 
baking industry should face up to the 
need for higher per capita baked 
foods consumption, 

ik. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
ABA, said the Bakers of America 
Program was designed to let the 
people know the facts, and repeated 
his earlier point that “no baker 
should be content to watch his busi- 
ness grow simply as a result of in- 
creased population,” 

“But suppose we did no more than 
keep the per capita consumption 
which we have today,” he said. “In 
another 20 years, estimates indicate 
our national population will be above 
200 million. If we hang on to our 
present rate of demand per person, 
the industry will see an expansion of 
in its total output, based on 
simple population increase. 

“The trend away from home baking 
obviously is levelling off. The curve 
of increase in baker demand too has 
levelled off as the family flour use 
has neared what should be considered 
its maximum descent. 

Further declines in total wheat 
flour consumption, if they develop, 
will be recorded by the baker in the 
future, Mr. Kelley stressed. “And 
there is where the danger signals 
should be recognized by the industry. 

“The per capita demand in cereal 
grain use has been a concern pri- 
marily of the miller in the past. Much 
of the miller’s loss has been absorbed 
by the baker who today is said to 
take about 75% of all flour sold 
domestically. Since the baker output 
per pound of flour is higher than that 
of the home maker, per capita con- 
sumption of finished bakery foods has 
not suffered as much as the wheat 
disappearance figures might lead you 
to believe 

“But that is beside the point. The 
point is that the baker must see these 
warning signs and do his utmost not 
only to hold per capita demand but 
build it higher,” 

It has become apparent through 
the very few years of our promotional 
program that primarily what is 
needed is a campaign of education. 
Studies made in the past have re- 
vealed that the top nutrition peo- 
ple, the home economists, are rather 
“generally on our side.” They know 
the value of enrichment, they know 
the necessity for bread in the com- 
plete diet, Mr. Kelley said, 

“Naturally we cannot hope to build 
the place of bread in the diet until 
we correct this fault—until we have 
created a thorough and lasting knowl- 
edge among customers, the home 
makers particularly, that bread and 
baked foods are contributing to 
health. It is important to build this 
knowledge and appreciation around 
enriched bread.” 

“If we do not step up our drive, 
if we sit back and ignore this vital 
need while all these other campaigns 
are building, you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that the sales of our prod- 
ucts will register per capita declines 
steadily,” Mr. Kelley warned. 

Most of the near-1,400 registrants 
heard Gen. Mark W. Clark, president 
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Baker Will Suffer From Further 
Decline in Flour Consumption, 


American Bakers Assn. Told 


of the Citadel, describe the unsatis- 
factory conclusion of the Korean War 
without decisive victory, recommend 
a “‘tough approach” to communism 
as the best protection for our in- 
terests, and laud the infantryman as 
the most important part of our armed 
forces despite new weapons. 

Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., speaking 
as the president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, urged 
a “visionary” approach to the science 
of baking to afford better products 
and profits. 


He said that bakers should con- 
stantly seek to improve the quality 
and uniformity of baked goods with 
outstanding efficiency and results. 

Stimulate and utilize the methods 
of research to improve our present 
products and create new ones, 

That business in this country has 
never been what it could be—and 
never what it yet will be, and 

That business, management, labor, 
government and agriculture, working 
hand in hand, can produce opportun- 
ity and work for all. 

“In these times of rising prices of 
raw materials, there is a tendency to 
take some short cuts in the use of 
ingredients, with a consequent loss 
of quality,” Mr. Swanson said. “I am 
firmly convinced that such a policy 
will seriously affect our progress and 
future. I am firmly convinced that 
this is not the answer.” 

Promotional Awards Announced 

Three “Oscars” were awarded to 
members of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers for outstanding performances 
in the Bakers of America Program's 
July Is Picnic Month” promotion. 

The awards were presented to a 
baker, trade association and allied 
trade member by George N. Graf, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Harry D. Kreiser, Jr. 


Pillsbury Mills Advances 2 Executives 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bruce F. Cruzen 
has been named director of market- 
ing for the bakery division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., George Pillsbury, 
division vice president, has announced. 

Since June of last year Mr. Cruzen 
has been division sales manager in 
charge of product sales and prior to 
that time was bakery district man- 
ager in Los Angeles. 

At the same time Harry D. Kreiser, 
Jr. was named sales manager in 
charge of field sales for the bakery 
division. He assumed his new duties 
Oct. 16. Since July, 1954, he had been 
serving as assistant sales manager of 
the bakery division. 


Before his transfer to the bakery 


division in the summer of 1954, Mr. 
Kreiser had the position of associate 
product manager in Pillsbury’s gro- 
cery products division. Mr. Kreiser 
was employed by the Quaker Oats 
Co. from 1938 to 1944 and at the 
time of his leaving he was assistant 
division sales manager. After two 
years in the Navy he joined the 
Winston-Newell Co. and was a dis- 





VISITORS—During a tour through the U.S. 





and Canada to analyze pre- 


ventive measures being taken to halt a further decline in flour consumption, 
two visitors from England stopped at the home office of The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, and visited its Clubroom, At the left above is Dr. T. 
Moran, director of research of the Research Association of British Flour 
Millers, St. Albans, England. At the right is J. C. Wooler, managing director, 
Townrows, Ltd., Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, ex-president of the National 


Association of British and Irish Millers and chairman 
committee of the research association. 


of the executive 


trict manager there from 1946 to 
1947, when he came with Pillsbury. 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. Kreiser 
attended grade school there. His high 
school education was completed in 
Fargo, N.D., where he also went on 
to attend North Dakota State Col- 
lege. He studied law for a year at the 
University of Minnesota. He is mar- 
ried and has four children. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


USDA Reports on 
Drop in Exports 


WASHINGTON—tThe drop in USS. 
agricultural exports during the last 
two years and its significance to the 
American farmer is explained in an 
illustrated publication of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The booklet, prepared by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service and entitled, 
“Foreign Agricultural Situation—the 
Export Problem,” explains the im- 
portance of exports to U.S. agricul- 
ture, and outlines the reasons for the 
substantial drop in this country’s 
agricultural shipments abroad from 
the valuation peak of $4.1 billion 
reached in 1951-52. It is liberally 
illustrated with charts and drawings. 


The “Foreign Agricultural Situa- 
tion--the Export Problem” points out 


that while all producers of farm com- 
modities gain from foreign market- 
ings, producers of numerous commod- 
ities depend quite heavily upon ex- 
ports. It shows that 45% of the rice, 
25.8% of the tobacco, 24% of the 
cotton, 21% of the soybeans, 18.6% 
of the wheat, 18% of the lard, 7.2% 
of the oranges, 45% of the tallow and 
greases, 29% of the dried prunes, and 
14% of the grain sorghums produced 
in the U.S. were exported in 1953- 
54. 

The booklet explains how agricul- 
tural recovery abroad has made for- 
eign countries less dependent upon 
U.S. agricultural exports, and that 
the major drop in foreign sales of 
farm products has been in Europe. 

The farm export decline after the 
1951-52 peak has been mainly in tra- 
ditional food and fiber exports such 
as grains and cotton. Gains have oc- 
curred chiefly among livestock and 
dairy products, fats and oils, fruits 
and vegetables. The net result has 
been that while wheat exports con- 
tinue to decline in 1953-54, total U.S. 
agricultural exports increased by 4% 
over 1952-53. 
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Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Elect 
John E. Morrill 


CHICAGO—John E. Morrill was 
elected president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. at 


the annual meeting held in the Hotel 
Sherman here Oct. 17. Mr. Morrill, 
who is president of the Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill, is widely 
known throughout the industry and 
has long been active in the associa- 
tion affairs. He succeeds J. U. Lem- 
mon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation of 
America, New York City. 

Mr. Morrill praised the services of 
Mr. Lemmon and presented on behalf 
of the association a gift in apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Lemmon, who now resides 
in Los Angeles, Cal., will continue 
to serve on the board of directors as 
an ex-officio member and on the 
1955 Baking Industry Exposition 
Committee. 

T. F. Freed, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Read Standard Corpor- 


ation, York, Pa., was elected vice 
president and the following were 


elected as members of the board of 
directors: 


Elected Directors 


Claud Bryson, Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich.; Mr. Morrill; Keith 
H. Redner, Battle Creek Packaging 
Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
James A. Fay, Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill. Raymond J. Walter 
continues to serve as secretary and 
treasurer with the association’s of- 
fices at 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

A resolution praising and express- 
ing appreciation of his service to the 
association and the industry was 
adopted in tribute to Herbert George 
who is retiring from active business. 
Mr. George was head of the National 
3read Wrapping Machine division of 
the Package Machinery Co., East 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

Benson Littman, vice president, 
Ecko Products Co., Chicago, and 
chairman of the exhibitions commit- 
tee, outlined plans and developments 
on the 1955 Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion. The exposition will be held in 
Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 1-6, 1955. He 
stated that over 4,000 copies of the 
exposition prospectus had been mailed 


out on the first of the month and 
applications for exhibit space were 
rapidly coming in. He also advised 


that requests for room accommoda- 
tions were being received by the At- 
lantic City Convention Housing Bu- 
reau for hotel] reservations during the 
exposition and these hotels are being 
rapidly filled 

The Bakery Equipment 
turers Assn. is 


Manufac- 
co-sponsoring the 
1955 exposition with the American 
Bakers Assn. It was directed that 
BEMA provide all of its members ex- 
hibiting at the '55 exposition with 
enlarged BEMA insignia seals for dis- 
play in their booths. Also a booklet 
is being prepared which will list the 
members of the association and the 


products which they make for the 
baking industry. 

BEMA will again hold an “Asso- 
ciation Activity Meeting’ in the 


spring. The Broadmoor Hotel, Color- 
ado Springs, Colo., has been designat- 


ed for June 15-18, 1955. Although 
BEMA will continue to hold meetings 
immediately prior to those of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, recommendation has _ been 
made that the annual meeting of 
the association be changed to the 


spring meeting, where more time is 
available for taking care of the as- 
sociation’s expanding activities. 
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Difficulties Seen in Surplus Export 
Plan; USDA Holds Off Commodity List 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—-With the disclo- 
sure from responsible United States 
Department of Agriculture officials 
that it will not issue any list of sur- 
plus commodities available for export 
under the provisions of Title I to 
Public Law 480, it is necessary to ex- 
amine that document to ascertain 
where U.S. exporters, particularly 
flour millers, will stand. 

Thus far there have been no com- 
pleted negotations between the U.S. 
State Department and foreign govern- 
ments as to operations under Title I 
to the surplus disposal law. 

Under this law the state depart- 
ment is charged with certain major 
and fundamental objectives before 
any transactions can be achieved. 

Until the State Department has 
completed those negotiations no ex- 
port deals may move under that law. 

The State Department, as required 
by law and confirmed by a White 
House executive order, must safe- 
guard usual marketings of the U.S. 
and assure that sales under Title I 
will not disrupt world prices; to give 
special consideration to use the au- 
thority and money under this act to 
develop and expand continuous de- 
mand for U.S. agricultural surpluses 
with emphasis on new and under- 
developed market areas and afford 
friendly foreign nations the maxi- 
mum opportunity to purchase sur- 
plus agricultural commodities from 
the U.S., but taking into considera- 
tion opportunities to achieve the pur- 
poses of the act and to make ef- 
fective use of the foreign currencies 
received. 


Department negotiator will be faced 
with the problem of arriving at satis- 
factory terms with a foreign govern- 
ment on broad general terms, but 
not a product-by-product or com- 
modity-by-commodity basis, thereby 
leaving U.S. exports in the dark and 
only able to act to push U.S. sur- 
pluses into the channels of world 
trade after the negotiations have 
been completed, 


Internal Pressures 


This becomes clear after it is 
learned that USDA does not intend 
to issue a list of surplus agricultural! 
commodities. This decision appears 
to be affected by internal politics at 
this time. According to reliable USDA 
officials they have been under the 
most extreme pressures to add vir- 
tually every U.S. agricultural com- 
modity to the surplus list, with the 
result that to avoid offending any 
one group they have dodged the issue 
completely as of this time. 

It is seen that the State Depart- 
ment is assigned a most difficult role 
unless many U.S. export interests are 
to be sadly disappointed, It is not 
believed that State Department 
negotiators will be able to reflect the 
best interests of all surplus com- 
modity groups as effectively as they 
would speak for themselves. 

Once a broad commitment has 
been reached with a foreign govern- 
ment, particularly as to the disposal 
of foreign currencies received in pay- 
ment for our surpluses, it will be 
very difficult for a U.S, flour exporter 
to persuade the foreign government 
to accept flour imports over the 
objections of domestic flour millers. 
The same condition can be repeated 


plus commodities and products. 

The apple industry has already 
learned the bad news that their pro- 
ducts will not be available for ex- 
port sale under PL 480. 

At the same time it is learned that 


the foreign agricultural service is 
girding its loins to take on the 
State Department in the field of 


world trade. 

According t»% reports reaching The 
Northwestern Miller here the FAS 
experts expect to step into the gen- 
eral agreements on tariffs and trade 
(GATT) and demand equal position 
with State Department officers at 
any conference table. Thus far FAS 
has not been able to put its own 
house in order in its widely expanded 
role in the foreign trade field and it 
may find the State Department a 
testy customer when it attempts to 
usurp the prerogatives of that agency 
in the field where it is widely ex- 
perienced and with its trained per- 
sonnel, observers hint. 


Commerce Department an Entry 


Also chafing at the bit is the De- 
partment of Commerce, which up to 
this time appears as the stepchild at 
the export banquet table. This com- 
ing week Commerce Department of- 
ficials will attempt to get an enter- 
ing wedge into the situation, which 
probably will do no more than com- 
plicate the entire proceedings and 
further delay matters. The Com- 
merce Department was assigned by 
the president as the focal point for 
barter transactions under the pro- 
visions of PL 480, but the executive 
order subsequently issued made no 
mention of that agency so it is un- 













































































Briefly that means that a State across the board for many U.S. sur- (Continued on page 21) 
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DAILY AVERAGE FLOUR OUTPUT — Daily average 
wheat flour production in September has been estimated 
by The Northwestern Miller at 927,000 sacks. This rep- 
resents a gain of 8.5% over the August average of 854,- 
000 sacks, and it is the same as the average for Septem- 
ber last year. The Miller estimate is based on reports 





from mills which account for approximately 75% of the 
nation’s total wheat flour output. As shown in this 
chart, the averages for the past few months have been 
close to the corresponding averages last year. (A news 
story on the Miller’s production estimates appeared in 
the Oct. 19 issue.) 
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WASHINGTON — USS. stocks of 
wheat on Oct. 1 totaled 1,682 million 
bushels, the largest total for that 
date in the comparable series begin- 
ning in 1935. 

This total is 9% larger than a year 
earlier, the previous record holdings, 
and nearly 50% larger than average, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
points out in its report of stocks of 
grains in all positions. 

The wheat total exceeds 1954 pro- 
duction by 75%, reflecting the record 
large carryover of old wheat July 1. 

Off-farm wheat stocks of 1,245 mil- 
lion bushels, one fourth larger than 
a year earlier, were a record total 
for the date, with holdings in each of 
the off-farm positions at a record 
level. In contrast, farm stocks of 437 
million bushels for Oct. 1 were the 
smallest for that date since 1940 and 
nearly one fourth less than a year 
earlier. This decrease in farm stocks 
results largely from the smaller 
wheat crop harvested in 1954. 


Validity of 
Canadian Wheat 
Law Up for Test 


WINNIPEG-—A statement of claim 
lodged in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
here Oct. 18 may test the validity 
of the Canadian Wheat Board legis- 
lation. The Canadian Wheat Board 
markets all the wheat, oats and bar- 
ley delivered by farmers in the three 
prairie provinces. 

A British Columbia farmer has 
started the action against the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway because the 
railroad refused to carry one sack 
each of wheat, oats and barley, de- 
livered to the station by S. F. Mur- 
phy to be transported from Winni- 
peg to Princeton, B.C., for use on 
his turkey farm at Mission City. 

The shipment was refused on the 
erounds that no authority had been 
given by the Canadian Wheat Board 
to ship the grain. Mr. Murphy wants 
the court to declare that he is en- 
titled to have the grain sent to 
Princeton and to order that the com- 
pany carry it. 

Under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, no person other than the board 
“shall transport or cause to be trans- 
ported from one province to another 
province, wheat or wheat products 
owned by a person other than the 
Board,” except as permitted under 
Board regulations. 

Validity of the section may be 
challenged under Section 121 of the 
British North America Act which 
states that produce of one province 
may be freely transported from one 
province to another. The Wheat 
Board Act may be challenged on the 
grounds that it is unconstitutional 
under sections of the B.N.A. Act 
which divided the powers of govern- 
ment between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lift——— 


KENTUCKY FIRM ORGANIZED 

ALLENSVILLE, KY.—The Allens- 
ville (Ky.) Grain Co., Inc., has been 
organized here. Incorporators are 
H. B. Farmer, Watkins Northington, 
I. G. Harper and Jack Gillespie. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Record Stocks of Wheat on Hand 
Oct. 1 Total 1,682 Million Bushels 


The corn carryover of 918 million 
bushels in all positions on Oct. 1 
was largest of record. It is nearly a 
fifth larger than the 769 million bush- 
els in storage a year ago and tops 
the previous record in 1950 by 73 
million bushels. The farm stocks por- 
tion of 358 million bushels was 28 
million larger than a year ago, but 
has been exceeded six times previ- 
ously. However, with 468 million 


Stocks of Grains Oct. 1, 


(In thousand 


Grain and position-— 
Wheat— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.1 
Merchant Mills*{ ; 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses* 


Total 1,3 


Rye— 
On farms* 
Terminalst ee 
Commodity Credit Corp 
Interior mils, elevators & warehouses*§ 


Total 
Corn— 
On farms® .... 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators & 


warehouses" § 


Total 
Oats-— 


On farms*® .... : 1.00 


Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 


Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*§ 


Total aes 1,09 


Barley— 
On farms* . 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.! 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*§ 

Total 

Sorghum grain 
On farms* . 
Terminalst . ‘ ‘ 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators & 


warehouses *§ 


Total 


Oct. 1, 


513,218 


bushels of Commodity Credit Corp. 
owned corn stored in its own bins, 
the off-farm portion was by far the 
largest of record. 

Rye stocks of 32.5 million bushels 
stored in all positions on Oct. 1 were 
57% larger than stocks a year earlier 
and the largest in 10 years. 

Holdings of other grains on Oct. 1 
also were at a high level. (See table 
below.) 


1954, With Comparisons 


bushels) 
Oct. 1, 
1952 1953 


July 1 Oct. 1 
1954 1954 


663,569 99,810 
342,162 296,715 





5,803 3,416 .* 3,168 

2,635 1,223 6,207 , 
148 13 6.894 ‘ 

1,349 2,666 18,467 11,36 


9,935 7,318 e* 09 093 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Divi 


sion, AMS, at 44 terminal cities 


included in the estimates by 
millings and stocks of flour 
**Not available for April 1 nor 


positions 


July 1. 


tOwned by CCC 
or controlled by CCC, also CCC-owned grain in transit to port 
{Mills 


§All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for 


and stored in bins or other torage owned 
8; other CCC-owned geri 
reporting to the HKureau of the Census, on 


each grain 





Ogilvie Flour Mills Makes Offer 
For Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 


TORONTO The Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. announces 
that the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
proposes to make an offer to com- 
mon stockholders for the acquisition 
of its stock. 

The reported offer is for one com- 
mon share of Ogilvie and $10 cash to 
be exchanged for each common share 
in Lake of the Woods. Only Ca- 
nadian holders are entitled to partici- 
pate in the deal, U.S. holders being 
specifically excluded. The statement 
said that the offer is conditional upon 
the necessary increases in the author- 
ized capital of the Ogilvie company 
being approved by its shareholders 
and confirmed by the issue of sup- 
plementary letters patent, and upon 
acceptance of the offer by holders of 
not less than 80% of the outstanding 
common shares in Lake of the Woods. 
The offer does not involve any change 
in the status of the Lake of the 
Woods preferred stock. 

The directors of Lake of the Woods 
have recommended acceptance “hav- 
ing in mind the existing condition in 
the milling industry in Canada and 
elsewhere” and the advantages re- 
sulting from integration. 

Outstanding in Lake of the Woods 


are 147,689 no par common shares 
out of an authorized 200,000. There 
are also 15,000 authorized and out- 
standing 7% cumulative $100 par pre- 
ferred shares. The Ogilvie share capi- 
talization consists of 600,000 author- 
ized and issued no par common shares 
and 20,000 authorized and issued 7% 
cumulative $100 par preferred shares. 

Ogilvie common closed at $35.50 
Oct. 21 on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change while Lake of the Woods fin- 
ished at $43.00 at Toronto. There has 
been considerable activity in Lake of 


the Woods shares in recent weeks 
and the price has been rising. 
Lake of the Woods has a total 


capacity of 12,300 bbl. basis 24 hours 
working, divided between mills at 
Keewatin, Ont. 10,000 bbl., Medicine 
Hat, Alta. 1,500 bbl., and Brantford, 
Ont., 800 bbl. Ogilvie has a mill at 
Montreal, Quebec, with a capacity of 
6,000 bbl., at Winnipeg, Man. with 


2,600 bbl. and 1,000 bbl. oatmeal, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 2,400 bbl. and 


Edmonton, Atla. 500 bbl. Both firms 
are prominent in the feed business 
and Ogilvie has a starch and gluten 
plant at Fort William, Ont. 

Ross R. Hutchison is president of 
Lake of the Woods and H. Norman 
Davis president of Ogilvie. 
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Macaroni Man 
Reports on Use 
Of Spring Product 


MINNEAPOLIS —A_ Minneapolis 
macaroni company is using spring 
wheat granulars entirely and will go 
back to durum products only if the 
price is competitive, operative mille.s 
were told Oct. 23. 

John Lindstroth of the Creamette 
Co., speaking at a meeting of Dis- 
trict No. 4 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at the Nicollet Hotel, 
said it is possible to produce a good, 
acceptable product with springs. His 
company is now using springs en- 
tirely because of the current shortage 
and high price of durum wheat. 

Mr. Lindstroth pointed out that he 
was not speaking for the macaroni 
industry in his comments on the use 
of durum. 

He looked upon the current situa- 
tion as temporary and noted that 
durum is preferred for macaroni 
manufacturing. But, he added, it is 
impossible to “pay the price for it” 
now, and, with the proper type of 
spring wheat, it is possible to pro- 
duce a good product. 

Mr. Lindstroth reviewed the durum 
problem, noting that macaroni manu- 
facturers had agreed on blends of 
75% spring-25% durum for this year. 
Regarding the rust problem, he said 
a wheat resistant to race 15B of rust 
had been developed but that it might 
take four or five years to get enough 
seed. 

The color problem was_ brought 
out, and Mr. Lindstroth said that 
some spring wheat granulars had 
better color than others. 

In this connection, it was noted in 
the discussion that the riboflavin in 
vitamin enrichment of macaroni 
products might be a contributing fac- 
tor in color in macaroni products. 

There are certain federal stand- 
ards for vitamin enrichment, with 
minimum and maximum amounts, for 
macaroni products. Mr. Lindstroth 
said his company had not found a 
great deal of difference in color with 
the maximum amount permitted un- 


der the federal standards for en- 
richment. 
David Mattson of Atkinson Mill- 


ing Co., Minneapolis, discussed tem- 
perature control grinding. He re- 
v.ewed data showing .he correlation 
between temperature difference and 
rate of extraction and he showed 
how temperature differences can be 
used in controlling rolls. He listed 
various advantages of such a system, 
including greater uniformity of grind- 
ing, less power consumption, less roll 
wear, relation of rate of feed to tem- 
perature difference and better con- 
trol of rate of extraction. 

R. R. Wentzel, Doughboy Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., led 
a materials handling discussion. This 
covered pneumatic systems for con- 
veying materials and the use of air 
in the new Atkinson bulk flour sys- 
tem. Also discussed were conveying 
systems for bagged materials, includ- 
ing feed. 

The next District 4 meeting is 
scheduled for Jan. 22. To be studied 
is the possibility of making it an 
evening dinner meeting with wives 
invited also. 

R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., was appoint- 
ed chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, which will nominate district 
officers to be voted on at the next 
meeting. 
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Russell-Miller 
Officers and 


Executives Named 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
meeting of stockholders of 
sell-Miller Milling Co. was held Oct. 
20 at the company’s heacquarters 
here, with these members elected to 
the board of directors: Truman J 
Beggs, W. Leonard Brisley, Edward 
S. Decker tichard J. Harrington 
William R. Heegaard, F. Peavey Hef- 


annual 
the Rus- 


felfinger Totton P Heffelfinger, 
George W. P. Heffelfinger, Arthur R. 
Helm, Albert C. Remele, William M 


Steinke, Betty J. Sullivan, James B. 
Templeton 

A dividend of $2.25 per share was 
declared on the outstanding pre- 
ferred capital stock payable Jan. 3 
1955, to holders of record Dec. 15. 

At a subsequent meeting Oct. 22 
the board of directors elected officers 
of the company, including George W. 
P. Heffelfinger, president; W. M 
Steinke, executive vice president; W. 
L. Brisley, vice president in charge 
of terminal merchandising and gen- 
eral manager of the Electric Steel 
Elevator division; R. S. vice 
president and assistant in charge of 
terminal merchandising and general 
manager of the Occident Terminal 
division; A. R. Helm, vice president; 


Owens, 


E. S. Decker, secretary and assistant 
treasure! M. A. Lea, controller, 
treasurer and assistant secretary; 
R. J. Lanches, assistant secretary, 
and W. A. Ankeny, assistant treas- 
urer 

In the milling division are W. R. 


Heegaard, vice president and general 
manager; Dr. B. J. Sullivan, 
president and director of re- 
search; R. J. Harrington, vice presi- 
dent, Buffalo mill; O. F. Wilke, vice 
president and general superintendent 
of flour mills, and W. E. Jernberg, 


sales 


vice 


assistant secretary, wheat depart- 
ment 

In the Occident elevator division 
are T. J. Beggs, vice president and 


general manager; S. M. Thiele, 
sistant secretary 

Electric Steel 
D. R. Sander 


FE. Arneson, 


as- 


Elevator division: 
assistant secretary; W 


assistant secretary 


division has B. B. Davis as assistant 
secretary and general manager. 

The following divisional officers 
were appointed by Geo. W. P. Heffel- 
finger: E. S. Decker, vice president, 
credits; T. S. Paulsen, vice president, 
purchasing; milling division——B. F. 
Morris, vice president, bulk sales; J. 
H. Bosard, vice president, family 
flour sales; W. J. deWinter, Jr., vice 
president, export sales; F. W. Hayes, 
vice president, production; E. FE. 
Powers, vice president, Alton mill, 
and R. S. Hjelmseth, vice president, 
Dallas mill 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 


Flour Exports 
Continue Low 


WASHINGTON — Wheat flour ex- 
ports in July this year were 1510009 
sacks, compared with 1,480,000 in the 
preceding year, for a dollar value of 
$6,823,000 compared with $7,1£8 009 
for 1953. 

According to Foreign Agricultural 
Trade, published by the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, wheat exports 
continued low “because of restored 
European output and lower world 
prices.” 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


Perry S. Forthmann, 51, 
Bag Firm Officer, Dies 


ST. LOUIS——Perry 
51, vice president and secretary of 
United Bags, Inc., died of a heart at- 
tack Oct. 19 in his automobile while 
his wife was making arrangements 


S. Forthmann, 


to have him admitted to Lutheran 
Hospital. 
Mr. Forthmann had 28 years of 


service in the bag industry, 23 of 
them with the Chase Bag Co., having 


served as St. Louis manager prior 
to his resignation in 1946. In No- 
vember, 1948 he became associated 


with the M. M. Bosworth Co., Mem- 
phis, directing midwest sales from 
his St. Louis office. 

Mr. Forthmann, together with 
others previously connected with the 
M. M. Bosworth Co. formed United 
Bags, Inc., with offices in St. Louis, 
in 1950. Mr. Forthmann was named 








The American Elevator and Grain  secretary-treasurer of the firm. 
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Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners Laboratory, shows an average of 
12.6% for the 1954 wheat crop. This estimate is based on analysis of about 
4,100 samples obtained from 1,219 individual stations in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Provincial averages, with the number of stations represented shown 


in brackets, are: Manitoba, 
Alberta 12.7% 
samples represented, shown in 


Northern, 12.7% (688); 3 


12.0% 


(174); Saskatchewan, 12.7% 
(271). Grade levels for Western Canada, with the number of 
brackets, are: 1 
Northern, 


(774); and 


Northern, 13.2% 
(1,590); 4 Northern, 


(47); 2 
12.8% 


12.4% 


(1,455); and 4 Special, 12.6% (332). The map shows that areas over 14.9% 
protein are negligible. Areas of medium protein (13.0 to 14.9%) occur in all 
three provinces, with the largest area occurring in northwestern Saskatche- 
wan, and continuing on into adjoining crop districts in Alberta. However, 
average protein is 
growing area. 


under 13.0% 


throughout three quarters of the crop 
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NEW GMI DIVISION—Ralph E. Gaylord, general manager of General Mills, 


Inc. new institutional 


products division, 


prepares to sample one of the 


hundreds of baked items from this introductory display to company em- 
ployees. Six of the division’s more than 30 new products—marked by the 
red diamond design—are at left. Mr. Gaylord is in a position to evaluate 
accurately the taste of the tasty rolls and pastries; he is also director of 
the firm’s products control department, which has the responsibility for con- 


trolling quality of company products, 


General Mills Enters Institutional 
Market With Bakery Mixes, Cereals 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., is entering the institutional 
market with a line of prepared bak- 
ing mixes, breakfast cereals and 
other products specially created and 
packaged for hotels, restaurants and 
institutions. They will be introduced 
in eastern states. 

C. H. Bell, president of General 
Mills, who announced the company 
had formed an institutional products 
division to serve this market, added, 
“We will back quality products with 
dependable technical and merchan- 
dising service,” 

Mr. Bell announced that Ralph EF 
Gaylord, director of products control, 
will serve as general manager of the 
new division, which is the eighth di- 
vision in the company’s domestic op- 
erating organization, The other seven 
are the grocery products, flour, feed, 
special commodities, chemical, me- 
chanical and O-Cel-O divisions. Gen- 
eral Mills also distributes grocery 
products in Canada through a Cana- 
dian subsidiary. 

Thirty products from which more 
than 2,000 varieties of foods can be 
prepared will be sold to the institu- 


tional market. The product line, 
which will bear the red diamond 
identification and the brand name, 


General! Mills, consists of nine differ- 
ent cake mixes; two enriched yeast- 
raised mixes which prepare a variety 


of rolls and pastries; five enriched 
hotbread, muffin and doughnut 
mixes three griddle mixes, homog- 
enized pie crust mix; four ready- 
to-eat cereals; monosodium gluta- 
mate, the flavor intensifier which 


“sparks” the goodness of foods, and 
cellulose sponges. 

Mr. Gaylord pointed out that Gen- 
eral Mills flour division provides a 
“complete flour service for 20,000 
bakers of America; the grocery prod- 
ucts division serves through grocers 
46,000,000 homes, and now by enter- 
ing the ‘eat-away-from-home’ market 
General Mills will be serving that 
important market which prepares 
every day 25% of America’s meals.” 





In presenting the new line of prod- 
ucts for this market, which is ex- 
pected to grow from its present $14,- 
000,000,000 yearly volume to $20,000,- 
000,600 by 1960, the company “recog- 
nized the institutional trade’s need 
for specific products which provide 
space-saving storage, easy and fast 
preparation, portion and cost control 
along with appetite appeal and uni- 
form high quality,” he said. 

The institutional products division 
will sell the baking mixes in 5-, 25-, 
and 100-lb,. sacks. The homogenized 
pie crust, which requires no refriger- 
ation, will be packed in 4 Ib. pack- 
ages. The cereals--Wheaties, Cheeri- 
os, Kix and Sugar Jets—-will come in 
cases of single-serving, 1 oz. trans- 
parent envelopes packed in a colorful 
restaurant display rack. 

The flavor intensifier will be 
packed in 1 and 10 Jb. cannisters and 
100 lb. drums. The cellulose spohges 
will be wrapped 12 counter size or 
6 heavy duty size in a bundle. 

Full color brochures, sales kits and 
slide films are being used to present 
the full story to distributors. 

The mixes are being produced at 
Toledo, Ohio, the cereals and sponges 
at Buffalo, N.Y., and the flavor 
“sparker” at Keokuk, Iowa. 


———#READ 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


New York Flour Men 
Hold First Meeting 


NEW YORK-—tThe first fall meet- 
ing of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors was held at the 
Hotel Bedford here Oct. 21. Discus- 
sion at the well attended session 
centered around a report of the re- 
cent meeting of the distributors com- 
mittee, current problems facing the 
industry and future plans of the New 
York group 

A. R. Grossman, Grossmac Truck- 


ing & Warehousing Corp., Bronx, 
N.Y., and Dominic Marino, Marino 
Trucking Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N_.Y., 


were elected members of the associa- 
tion at the meeting 
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An improved flour sales volume was 
chalked up last week, with business 
in hard winters reaching a total well 
above the levels recorded for the past 
few months. 

Spring wheat flour demand was up, 
also, but not to the extent of demand 
for southwestern flour. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
110% of capacity, compared with 
42% the previous week. This was the 
first week since heavy bookings were 
made in July that sales in that area 
reached more than 50% of capacity. 

Sales of spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 79% of capacity, compared 
with 48% the week before. The im- 
provement was attributed largely to 
stepped up price - date - of - shipment 
business. 

Prices generally were considered 
too high to attract heavy forward 
commitments, but buying in the 
Southwest developed because of the 
need by some bakers for supplies at 
some plants. 

Export business provided only a 
smal! amount of the week’s total. 

The spread of the dock strike in 
Great Britain presents a major threat 
to Canadian mills, since the U.K. is 
their most important export flour 
market, 

U.S. flour production averaged 99% 
of capacity, compared with 102% the 
previous week and 102% a year ago. 
Operations were reduced in all areas 
except the North Pacific Coast and 
at Buffalo. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales volume for 
spring wheat mills edged upward last 
week, with the total averaging 79% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
ik”) the previous week and 76% a 
year ago. 

The better buying pace was ac- 
counted for largely by a step up in 
price-date-of-shipment business, plus 
some accumulation of small bookings 
on an advance in price late in the 
week. With the volume last week 
coming close to keeping pace with 
shipments, the good backlog of busi- 
ness on the books was trimmed only 
moderately. Most users of spring 
wheat flour have contracts running 
to rfear the end of the year. 

Costs were higher last week as a 
result of a return to firmness in 
wheat premiums at Minneapolis. 
Good demand for offerings of milling 
wheat advanced premiums after a 
period of easiness the week before. 
Flour quotations, as a result were 
up about 10@12¢ sack on standard 
bakery grades and high  glutens. 
Prices of clears also were firmer, up 
5@7¢ sack. 

Family flour quotations held un- 
changed, and this business remained 
strictly routine, Directions were con- 
sidered fair for the season, 

Flour production averaged 89% of 
five-day capacity in Minneapolis, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week 
and 111% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 94% 
of capacity, compared with 98% the 
preceding week and 107% a year 
ago, 

Shipments of flour averaged 98% 
of capacity for spring wheat mills. 

Quotations Oct. 22: Standard pat- 
ent $6.76@6.85, short patent $6.86@ 
6.95, high gluten $7.31@7.35, first 


clear $5.96@6.49, whole wheat $6.66 
@ 6.70, family $6.88@7.85. 
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Sales of Hard Winters 
Spurt After Long Lag 


Southwest 


Kansas City: For the first time 
since the record flour sales of last 
July mills in the Southwest last week 
sold a volume of flour greater than 
rated capacity for the area. Sales 
averaged 110% of capacity, against 
42% in the previous week and 33% 
a year ago. Last week’s accomplish- 
ment may be greater emphasized by 
the fact that no weekly sales per- 
centage has equaled even 50% since 
the whopping average of 1,680% for 
the week ended July 9. 

The sales last week mainly repre- 
sented the desire on the part of a few 
mills to get some more flour on the 
books and a need to secure some flour 
supplies at certain points by bakers. 

The week’s volume was largely at- 
tributable to bakery flour business as 
export sales accounted for only 9% 
of the total, and family flour sales 
were not above recent average 
volume. 

The situation also tended to point 
out that bakers were moving bread 
a little easier now that hot weather 
is over. Another significant point is 
that flour costs definitely are higher, 
and business which was done last 
week was at a level fully 25@35¢ 
higher than last July. In other words, 
bakers may be resigning themselves 
to paying more for flour during the 
remainder of the crop year. As the 
year progresses the record sales of 
last summer appear to be better buys 
all the time. 

A national chain acquired a few 
scattered lots of flour for points 
which had run out of directions. Sev- 
eral others bought small lots under 
similar circumstances. None of the 
chains would commit themselves to 
any buying but for nearby shipment 
or two to three weeks at the most. 
Prices still remain too high for round 
lot buying, it is believed, and there 
still is a strong possibility that p.d.s. 


purchasing will predominate when 
current bookings run out. 
A few smaller trades also were 


made as there were indications that 
the bread business was picking up 
around the country and _ bookings 


made last summer were running low. 
In addition to the above instances 
there was the regular p.d.s. business 
which afided to the week’s volume of 
new business. 

Prices held steady in family flours, 
and there was considerable strength 
in clears, particularly for sales made 
for export outside of the IWA agree- 
ment. Subsidy sales were infrequent, 
but at about 5@10¢ sack beneath 
non-IWA. Offerings were very lim- 
ited, and many mills cannot offer for 
shipment prior to first-half December. 
Export dealings were rather limited. 
One U.S. mill acquired a share of the 
United Nations business, and there 
were some small dealings in Latin 
America. 

Quotations Oct. 22, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.21@6.24, standard 
95% patent $6.1176.14, straight $6.06 
@6.09; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.70, first clears $4.904 
5.20, second clears $4.80@4.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.45@4.90. 

Texas: Unable to wait longer and 
possibly encouraged by slight price 
concessions, some bakers came into 
the market last week, and including 
this bakery business, sales probably 
totaled 50 to 60% of capacity. Run- 
ning time was a full four days. Prices 
were quoted unchanged, except clears 
were 5¢ cwt. higher. Quotations Oct. 


22: Extra high patent family $7@ 
7.40, standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.5076.60, first clears, unenriched, 


$5.30@5.40, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Production last 
week was 100% and sales 28.7%. 
Flour bookings were divided 96.7% to 
family trade and 3.3% to bakers. 
Prices were stable and closed prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points, Oct. 22: Car- 
lots, family short patent $6.80@ 7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent in paper bags 
$6.60@6.70, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.60, straight grade $6.45 @6.55. Truck 
lots 20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 


capacity last week. Sales averaged 
59%, compared with 33% the pre- 
ceding week and 36% a year ago. 


Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to good. Prices Oct. 22 were about 
unchanged on bakery flour, while 
family flour advanced 8¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week 
Salina: Demand for flour showed 


(Continued on page 22) 





Cautious Buying Attitude Prevails 
In Durum Granular Blend Market 


Purchases of durum granular blends 
last week remained in about the same 
pattern as in the previous period, 
with manufacturers taking relatively 
small lots for nearby requirements. 
Prices held steady, and a generally 
cautious attitude prevailed in the 
trade. 

Because of the limited supplies of 
durum wheat more emphasis is being 
placed on the 25%-75% blends of 
granulars with hard wheat. This 
grade was quoted in Minneapolis Oct. 
25 at $7.65@7.70 cwt., bulk, with the 
semolina blend in the same propor- 
tion of durum about 50¢ cwt. higher. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
cooler weather stimulated demand for 
macaroni and noodle products last 
week, a seasonal development antici- 
pated by the trade. Prices of these 
products remained firm. 

Durum wheat at Minneapolis was 
quoted at unchanged prices, with top 
grades bid at $4.40 bu. and lighter 
weight material on a scale downward. 


Receipts were light and demand good 
for all offerings. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Oct. 22 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


OO BD, .wcccwseuscesoosses -. + -$4.25@4.40 
59 lb -++ 4,.20@4.35 
58 Ib . 4.15@4.30 
57 lb - 4,.10@4.25 
56 Ib 4.05 @4.20 
55 Ib 3.95 @4.10 
54 Ib , 3.85@4.00 
53 lb. . or eaae eee . 3.74@3.90 
52 Ib. ou Pheer 3.64@3.80 
51 Ib. 3.50@3.70 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


apacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

oct 18-22 168.500 £01,513 119 
Previous week 168,500 °192,452 114 
Year ago 168,500 187,543 lil 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Oct. 22, 1954 2,631,300 

July 1-Oct, 23, 1953 2,839,433 


*Revised 





October 26, 1954 


Millfeed Markets 
Remain Quiet; 
Prices Steady 


Millfeed markets remained rela- 
tively quiet, and little hope was held 
for much improvement until a more 
definite upturn in formula feed busi- 
develops. Prices held about 
steady. 

Further improvement in dairy feed 
demand brightened the formula feed 
sales picture in the Northwest last 
week, and in a few instances manu- 
facturers were obliged to step up 
production units somewhat in order 
to fill current orders. 

This development helped, at least, 
to dispel some of the gloom sur- 
rounding the poultry feed outlook. 
Manufacturers uniformly say that 
laying mash demand is far below 
normal fall volume, a situation di- 
rectly attributable to the depressed 
market for eggs and poultry meat. 

Sales of hog feeds and cattle feed 
remain fair to good, with substantial 
bookings of the latter for winter 
feeding programs already made. 

Major manufacturers operated on 
two shifts this week, with some also 
operating some units on a third shift 
to turn out dairy feed. 

Rather encouraging reports on the 
demand for feed were indicated by 
manufacturers in the Southwest last 
week. Production continued to ex- 
pand in line with the anticipated 
pickup in buying interest at this 
time of year. 

While the produce market gave no 
outward appearance of improvement, 
demand for feed used in these opera- 
tions seemed to expand. With hot 
weather over, some mills reported 
egg feed sales on the increase and at- 
taining levels equal to a year ago. 
There are reports of some improve- 
ment in demand for feed for broiler 
and commercial laying operations. 

Added to this is a rather sharp in- 
crease in interest in cattle feed and 
drouth feed for ruminants. And the 
wind-up of turkey feed shipments 
contributed some to recent produc- 
tion. Hog feed demand held rather 
steady. 

Feed business failed to show any 
appreciable improvement in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Oct. 20. Dealers and feeders alike 
appeared to be in a waiting mood. 

Some of the waiting appeared to 


be induced by the hope for lower 
prices. 


ness 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,739 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,655 in the 
previous week and 54,037 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
803,364 tons as compared with 798,- 
067 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade Oct. 12, 1954 (000's omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

WUPTOIS . iscciecs 56 225 6 wa 
BOM se cuenes . 699 ° 

Lakes ie has 130 eo 267 

Totals due ee 186 924 6 267 

Previous week .. 17,696 1,451 61 324 
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Wheat Futures 


Prices Move 


Up; Strength Returns to 
Minneapolis Cash Market 


Wheat futures prices, after mill- 
ing about uncertainly the early part 
of the period, showed gains of a few 
cents for most deliveries in the week 


ending Oct. 25. In each market, the 
nearby December future made the 


biggest advance, with Chicago De- 
cember up 3¢ bu. Minneapolis and 
Kansas City December each gained 
2%¢ bu. Further bullish comment 
concerning the Canadian crop out- 
turn, coupled with the possibility of 
greater demand for U.S. supplies in 
world markets, figured in the week’s 
market news. Some support also was 
attributed to the potentially greater 
demand for flour as contracts for 
hard winters run out. An improved 
flour sales volume did develop in the 
Southwest during the week, but the 
backlog of requirements still remains 
large. 

Closing prices for wheat 
on Oct. 25 were: Chicago 


futures 
December 


$2.21@2.21%, March $2.235%, May 
$2.21%@%, July $2.10'2; Minneapo- 


lis December $2.42%, May $2.37%, 
July $2.2914; Kansas City—-December 
$2.32%2, March $2.31%, May $2.26%, 
July $2.12%. 


Record Supplies 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s report of stocks of wheat in 
all positions on Oct. 1 revealed some- 
what below normal disappearance 
for the first quarter of the current 
crop year, although stocks on that 
date were the largest for that date 
in the comparable series beginning 
in 1935. This total is 9% larger than 
a year earlier, the previous record 
holdings, and nearly 50% above aver- 
age. Off farm wheat stocks of 1,245 
million bushels, one fourth larger 
than a year earlier, set a record for 
the date. Farm stocks, on the other 
hand were the smallest for the date 
since 1940. This decrease, USDA 
notes, is due largely to the smaller 
crop harvested in 1954. Of the large 
off farm supply, a great portion is 
owned by the government as a re- 
sult of price support operations, and 
much of it also under loan under the 
current year’s program. 

A somewhat surprising report that 
the U.S. was shipping 30,000 tons 
of wheat to Turkey to avert a dan- 
gerous shortage there had a stimulat- 
ing influence on U.S. markets. Tur- 
key, until just recently, has 
been exporting wheat. Foreign 
Operations Officials say the _in- 
ternal situation in Turkey is not 
good, with supply delicately balanced 
with demand. Turkish commitments 
are said to be in excess of what that 
country should ship out, and sensing 
this situation, farmers are withhold- 
ing wheat from delivery to the gov- 
ernment. FOA officials believe Tur- 
key will need upwards of 150,000 
tons of wheat between December and 
April, 1955, with supplies probably 
coming from the U.S. However, ac- 
cording to these sources, Turkey as 
of late last week had not made any 
overtures for aid. 

Reports were current last week 
that the Canadian crop may be cut 
down between 50 and 100 million 
bushels from the September estimate 
of 378 million bushels, with the crop 
possibly the smallest in 40 years. 
Canada’s next official report is due 
Nov. 5. 

U.S. exports of wheat thus far this 


season have been below last year al- 
though flour exports have been high- 
er. Exports of wheat, July through 
September, totaled 43.2 million bush- 
els this year, compared with 61 mil- 
lion the same months last year. Flour 
exports during the same months this 
year at about 8.7 million bushels 
were about 2 million more than a 
year earlier. 


Premiums Firmer 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 7.2 million bushels for the 
week ended Oct. 21, compared with 
7.9 million bushels the previous week 
and 7.4 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis, 
receipts were a little larger, amount- 
ing to 1,775 cars, only 34 of which 
were for Commodity Credit Corp. 
account. 

The larger offerings resulted in a 
weaker cash trading basis the early 
part of the week. However, demand 
broadened considerably toward the 
end of the period, and premium 
ranges moved up again. Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring on Oct. 22 was 6@ 
12¢ over the December future, 11% 
protein 8@14¢ over, 12% protein 10 
@18¢ over, 13% protein 20@ 28¢ over, 
14% protein 28@36¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 37@45¢ over, 16% protein 47@ 
55¢ over. Cash ranges were based on 
58-lb. test weight with 2¢ bu. prem- 
ium for each pound over 58. Dis- 
counts were 3@7¢ for each pound 
under 58 down to 50 Ib. Below 50 Ib. 
test weight discounts were 5@7¢ per 
pound. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
14.08%, and the durum 10.80%. 
Durum bids remained unchanged 
(see table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 22 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 


ehes .$2.48% @2.54% 
11% Protein .... ° 


50% @2.56% 
f, 


9 
9 








12% Protein ... 

Say sD bie uke 0.6.66 2 3 

i MIL bs 5 a's & owe coo 2.70% @?2 % 

15% Protein 2.79% @2.87% 

16% Protein ...... sees 2,89% @2.97% 
Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 

%%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
4¢ premium 





59 Ib, 2¢ premium 
57 Ib. 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. 7¢ discount 
55 Ib, 12¢ discount 
54 Ib. 17¢ discount 
63 Ib. 22¢ discount 
52 Ib. 27¢ discount 
51 Ib. 32¢ discount 
50 Ib. 37¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 6@7¢ each pound lower. 


Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l1¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Ordinary Wheat Stronger 


Millers continued to resist pur- 
chases of cash wheat at Kansas City 
last week, yet were constantly aware 
of the shortage of offerings of quality 
wheat needed to maintain proper 
baking standards. There was a fairly 
good demand for ordinary protein, 
and premiums advanced in this cate- 
gory. Strength in wheat prices was 
received mainly from the basic De- 
cember future. It had opened last 
week at $2.29% and a week later 
reached a top of $2.32%, closing at 
$2.32% on Oct. 25. No. 1 ordinary 
dark and hard winter moved %@1¢ 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * oe 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently tn The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 





Oct. 18-22, *Previous Oct, 19-23 Oct, 20-24, Oct, 21 
1954 week 1953 1952 951 

Northwest 690,724 TR6,007 806,660 500.291 
Southwest 1,219,218 1,280,033 1,253,313 1,239,300 
Buffalo ..... 612,573 583,429 164,233 160,978 
Central and Southeast 543,398 627,000 £72,506 87,50 
North Pacifie Coast 311,189 300,389 20,221 IRS.178 290,359 

Totals ... 3,377,102 3,480,609 3,597,590 3,384,950 1,268,630 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 76 75 76 76 

*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week P July lteo-— 


Oct. 18-22, Previous 








Oct. 19-23, Oct. 20-24, Oct, 21-25 Ohet fet 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest .. - 4 98 107 97 95 11,136,695 11,427,869 
Southwest ....... 94 99 8 $2 91 O,L21, 876 19,706,058 
Buffalo ..... Te 123 126 103 100 8,759,976 8,508,510 
Central and 8. E 81 89 93 76 &5 8,762,250 9,282,284 
N. Pacific Coast 59 Ba 92 4 KO 4,837,793 4,417,603 
Totals .... 99 102 102 91 91 53,607,527 63,342,224 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week " Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Oct. 18-22 .... 279,850 61,175 93 Oct. 18-22 299 500 218,724 89 
Previous week t 0 95 Previous week 222,500 "252,644 100 
Year ago 1,004 10 Year ago f 281,044 111 
Two years ago 340,600 tO1,561 salad Two years ago 82,500 206,624 104 
Five-year average 97 Five-year average ‘ ‘ 04 
Ten-year average . 90 Ten-year average . ee au 


*Revised 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


> ar - 
City (Including Wichita Salina) Principal interior mille in Minnesota, in 


cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 

6-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Oct. 18-22 1,021,350 958,145 94 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 1,021,969 100 Oct. 18-22 481,260 472,001 o8 
Year ago .1,021,500 1,006,939 99 ’revious week 481,250 *493,326 102 
Two years ago, .1,019,750 951,762 94 Year ago 481,260 604,068 105 
Five-year average ‘ : 98 Two years ago 652,000 610,096 93 
Ten-year average 90 Vive-year average 88 
Ten-year average ., , 79 


*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, PACIFIC COAST 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day week Flour % ac- Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Oct, 18-22 . 671,400 543,398 81 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 671,400 “599,201 89 ect, 18-22 . 215,000 198,078 92 
Year ago 671,000 627,000 93 Vrevious week 215,000 *184,048 85 
Two years ago .. 671,400 510,910 76 Year ago 215.000 15,103 09 
Five-year average 76 =6'Two years ago .. 220,000 170,421 74 
Ten-year average . . 74 Vive-year average ee 83 
*Revised. Ten-year average KO 
BUFFALO *Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac- Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity Oct. 18-22 153.000 119.111 a4 
Oct. 18-22 459,500 612,673 133 Previous week 155,000 *115,441 86 
Previous week 459,500 667,876 123 Year ago 153,200 107,118 ao 
Year ago 459,500 583,429 126 Two years ago 124,000 117,757 On 
Two years ago 459,800 464,233 101 Five-year average ovens be 79 
Five-year average 109 Ten-year average ; P 78 
Ten-year average 96 *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oct. 22, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal milis of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (2) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


7-——Bouth weat*— Buffalot— 7 Combined **. 


cr — North weast*— _— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


Weekly Crop year 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oct. 18-22 409,861 13,939 222,032 12,111 171,471 50,739 803,364 
Prev. week : 214,649 11,040 151,655 
Two wks. ago 14,970 11,144 51,332 
1953 399,026 $4,681 11,640 164,460 54,037 708,067 
1952 421 166 i 9,151 162,817 61,036 £36,038 
1951 $95,575 247,970 9,809 168,498 50,328 812.043 
1950 432,906 238,027 8,650 147,532 45,244 818,465 

*Principal mills, **74% of to.al capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 





higher to 4@5¢ over December. For with 13% protein at a 2¢ premium. 


12.5% protein the range was 104 Demand was fair, with offerings suffi- 
37¢ over and on 14% it was 19%43¢ cient. 

over. Receipts totaled 777 cars last 

week, against 838 in the previous Japan Seeks Wheat 

week and 689 a year ago. Japanese buyers came into the 


market at the end of last week for 

The approximate range of cash 45 cargoes of white wheat, asking 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 22 for tenders. The wheat is for No- 
is shown in the accompanying table: yember-December shipment. It was 


No. 1 Dark and Huard ...$2.356%@2.79% the first appearance of Japanese buy- 


No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.34% @2.79 . . - hi : 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.33% @2.77% ers for a considerable period. Other- 
No, 4 Dark and Hard 2.32% @2.765% wise, there is little wheat moving. 
N tec - 30% @2.364 ary ‘ : 
a < oe re eeii4 © Harvest is not yet completed in some 
No. 3 Red 2.28% @2.33% Of the later spring wheat areas, and 
No. 4 Red 2.27% @2.32% 


even west of the Cascades winter 
wheat is still being harvested. Very 
little interest in trading operations 
is evident, 


At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Oct. 25 for $2.6344@2.64% bu., 
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Canadian Millers Enjoy Annual Dinner and Golf Event 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office 
Manager 


TORONTO American forces, 
crossing the border at strategic 
points adjacent to New York, Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, invaded Cana- 
da Oct. 6 armed with weapons of 
wood and iron only to be routed and 
sent back to their own territory, al- 
most lootiess, by stronger Canadian 
contingents from Toronto, Montreal 
and Peterborough, 

The occasion was the annual din- 
ner and golf tournament of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Assn. and 
executives of U.S. milling companies 
with business interests in Canada 
traveled to the Seigniory Club, 
Monte Bello, Quebec to join execu- 
tives of Canadian companies as 
guests of A. Ross MacKenzie, presi- 
dent of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., host 
firm for 1954. Mr. MacKenzie was 
assisted by senior members of his 
staff including Gordon S, Dodington, 
A. H. Denoon, John Fisher, Herbert 
Collins, A. T. Broderick, Jacques de 
Broin and William Paterson, all of 
whom helped to make the various 
functions go smoothly. 

Principal guests were the presi- 
dents of Canada’s largest milling 
groups headed by H, Norman Davis, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
chairman of the association, With 
him were R. R. Faryon, Quaker Oats 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ross R. Hutchi- 
son, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Paul M. Petersen, St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., R. J. Pinchin, 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., Charles Ritz, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
and Kenneth F, Wadsworth, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 

Other guests included Philip W. 
Strickland, president of the Ontario 
Flour Millers’ Assn., G. C. Morrison, 
chairman of the National Council of 
the Bakery Industry, Arthur May, 
managing director of the council, 
G. N. Vogel, chief of the grain divi- 
sion in the Canadian government's 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
and Harvey E. Yantis, president of 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Walker Retirement Recognized 


Mr. MacKenzie presided at the 
dinner and after the introduction of 
head table guests he called upon Mr. 
Davis to officiate at a ceremony that 
proved to be the highlight of the 
evening. Mr. Davis referred to the 
recent retirement from the presi- 
dency of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., and 
from the counsels of the flour milling 
industry, of David I. Walker. He said 
that the industry wished to make 
some tangible recognition of the con- 
tribution made by Mr. Walker, dur- 
ing his 44 years’ service with his 
company, to the well being of their 
industry, in the form of a moving 
picture camera and projection equip- 
ment. After the presentation Mr. 
Walker, expressing his thanks, re- 
ferred to himself as a “good stubborn 
Scot” and said that in all his deal- 
ings with his fellow millers he had 
found them always to be men of 
integrity no matter what differences 
arose, as they were bound to arise, 
in a strictly competitive business. He 
expressed hope for the future of the 
industry and for the continuation of 
that spirit of friendliness evidenced 
by the annual gathering. 

The thanks of the guests to the 
host firm and to Mr. MacKenzie were 
expressed by Clifford E. Soward, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 

The golf tournament was a test of 


CANADIAN MEETING HIGHLIGHTS—Shown here are 
personalities prominent in the Canadian National Millers 
Association’s annual dinner and golf tournament. At left, 
above, A. Ross MacKenzie, president 
Mills, Ltd.,. host at the Canadian National Millers Assn., 
annual dinner and golf tournament at the Seigniory Club, 
announces the winners. Top, center, 
Mr. Broderick, left, listens while D. E. Murphy, secre- 
tary of the CNMA answers a problem. Top, right, David 
I, Walker (right) who received a retirement gift from 


Monte Bello, P.Q. 


stamina and eyesight for it took sev- 
en hours to cover the hilly Seigniory 
Club course, including the time taken 
in searching for balls lost in the 
folds of leaves that littered the fair- 
ways and hazards. 

Canadians took top honors with 
W. J. Henning, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., winning the McDonald 
and Robb Trophy as 1954 champion. 
John Elder, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., was runner up and winner of 
the Charles Ritz seniors’ trophy with 
Graham MacLachlan of the same 
firm taking third place. The seniors’ 
trophy was won outright by Mr 
Ritz in 1951 and the present cup was 
given by him as a replacement. The 
McDonald and Robb trophy, how- 
ever, has never been won outright 


of Purity Flour 


from Mr. Ritz. 


since it was donated by the firm of 
that name 30 years ago. 

In the honey pot competition the 
winner was F. F. Abbott, Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., with 
Percy B. Hicks, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., taking second place. The 
third prize was split between Mr. 
Henning, H. V. Hawkins, Maple 
Leaf, K. V. Gadd and G. C. Whipple, 
both of Quaker. 


Other Winners 


The putting contest, for non-com- 
petitive golfers, resulted in the two 
first places going to the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. Ex-millers’ golf 
champion Kenneth F. Wadsworth 
led the field followed by John Cav- 
anagh with Herbert H. Parker, Ogil- 





Weather Stalls Corn Harvest 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Continued cool and cloudy weather, with 


frequent 


light to heavy rains and high humidity, has delayed drying and harvesting 
of the corn crop in the northern and central portions of the Corn Belt, 
the Cargill Crop Bulletin reported last week. 

Progress in harvesting is in sharp contrast to the record early harvest 
of mature, dry corn in 1953. An extended period of sunshine and drying 


winds is urgently needed, Cargill says. 


In many areas harvesting has been limited largely to corn cut for 
silage or fodder, corn picked for immediate feeding or opening of fields for 
machine pickers. Corn borer damage is becoming more evident, the report 


notes. 


Combining of soybeans has been at a standstill particularly in northern 
sections of the heavy producing states because of wet conditions. Harvesting 
is 25% completed in Iowa, 85% in Illinois and under 10% in South Dakota, 
Cargill said, in contrast with the early 1953 harvest. 





his fellow millers, helps Kenneth F. Wadsworth, presi- 
dent, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., check a knotty scoring 
point. Lower left, Gordon 8S. Doddington (left) and A. T. 
Broderick, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., go over details of 
organization for the 
W. J. Henning (left), Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 1954 
miller golf champion, receives the McDonald & Robb 
trophy from Emmons McDonald of the donating firm. 
Lower right, John Elder (left), Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., receives the Charles Ritz trophy for senior golfers 


golf tournament. Lower center, 


vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. taking third 


place after a scheduled nine hole 
play off against J. A. LeBlanc, 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Quaker conceded to Ogilvie after 


losing the first five holes. 

Intricate computations, necessary 
to the determination of winners and 
other matters, were in the hands of 
D. E. Murphy, CNMA secretary. 


——= BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


St. Louis Production Men 


Discuss New Crop Flours 


ST. LOUIS—-Roland Selman, R. W. 
Selman & Associates, St. Louis, Mo., 
was the guest speaker at the Oct. 11 
meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club. Mr. Sel- 
man’s subject was “New Crop Flour.” 

According to his comments, flour 
being milled today is of equal quality, 
or better, than that milled on last 
year’s crop. He paid tribute to the 
flour millers for their ability to select 
the proper wheat blends to mill flour 
of high baking quality. A lively dis- 
cussion followed pertaining to how 
they could encourage farmers to plant 
wheat which will produce quality flour 
for baking purposes. 

Ferd Meyer, program chairman, an- 
nounced that the next meeting, to 
be held Nov. 15, would be a panel of 
bakers discussing the necessary steps 
involved in the introduction of a new 
bakery product to the consumer. 

Plans were announced also by 
Harold Peterson, entertainment chair- 
man, for the Christmas party to be 
held Dec. 20. 
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Extensive Program Presented at 
AOM Pacific District Convention 


SPOKANE, WASH. — The Pacific 
District of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers held its 18th annual con- 
vention Oct. 8-9 at the Davenport 
Hotel in Spokane. This meeting drew 
members and associate members 
from Oregon, Washington, Caili- 
fornia, and as far away as Florida. 

District No. 9 has a membership of 
88 active members and at this meet- 
ing 110 active, junior and associate 
members registred. Forty wives also 
were present 

The meeting was called to order 
Friday afternoon by Chairman John 
W. Geddis, General Mills, Inc., Ta- 
coma. 

The speakers were—Archie Ruth- 
erford, Freedom Squad, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Spokane; 
Pete Stallcop, Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn.; David Walker, 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man; T.F. Winburn, Industrial Fumi- 
gant Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. 
Montzheimer, cereal chemist, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane; 
Dr. Mark A. Barmore, Western 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, Pullman; 
E. F. Seeborg, Western Wheat Quali- 
ty Laboratory, Pullman; Dr. D. H. 
Mishler, H-B Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Portland; Don Mosley, 
Bitco, Inc., Spokane; Ted Mays, Key- 
stone Lubrication Co., Portland; 
Fritz Schiess, Buhler Bros., Inc., 
Minneapolis; George Lowry, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Athena, Ore.; 
Donald S. Eber, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, Kansas City. 

“Handling of Grain From. the 
Farmer to the Elevator’ was the 
subject of Mr. Stallcop’s paper. In 
this connection he noted that the 
farmer does not grow wheat for the 
miller anymore, as the miller takes 
only a small percentage of the wheat 
grown. This has brought about the 
change in the type of wheats grown. 
The farmer gets the same price for 
white and red wheat and the govern- 
ment owns most of this wheat. 

Mr. Walker’s paper, “Grain Insect 
Problems With Reference to Con- 
tamination,” brought out that there 
are new methods being developed to 
aid the miller in controlling insects 
in storage. The problems of insects 
in the elevators can be overcome, he 
said, if grain people, down to the low- 
est level, will become interested in 
having good stored grain with less 
infestation. 

Mr. Winburn spoke on “What’s 
New in the Sanitation Field.” He 
said a new liquid Pyrenone applied 
to streams of wheat will be an ad- 
vantage to clean stored grain. Methyl 
bromide blown into tight bins 
through perforated tubes is not only 
a good way to fumigate grain, but 
good ventilating system, espe- 
cially for flat storage, he said 

The essay contest, a highlight of 
District 9, was won by Harry Gulin, 
of Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle, and 
Robert Hart, of Igleheart Bros., Pen- 
dleton, Ore 

Mr. Montzheimer’s paper “Granu- 
lation vs. Absorption” answered the 
question that was brought up at the 
district's spring meeting. He stated 
that there is a maximum of fineness 
that miller can go to or his costs 
will go too high. The baker seems 
to like more granular flour, while 
the miller seems to want to fine up 
on flour. His tests showed that more 
absorption in fine flour makes as 
better bread and that a 


iS a 


good or 


coarse granulation gives less volume 
in the loaf of bread. Grinding a little 
finer on the 


mill will give more 





absorption, but he brought out that 
as protein increases absorption in- 
creases. Mr. Montzheimer said that 
the miller can change the absorption 
by granulation but he still can’t beat 
the right variety and grade of wheat 
for making a good loaf of bread. 
“Small Scale Milling Tests and 
Their Application” was the paper 
given by Mr. Seeborg. He stated that 
there is a need of a way to sample 
smaller and smaller amounts of 
wheat for milling characteristics and 


= 


that they have developed a 5 gram 
milling test. This will mean that 600 
samples can be tested each day, two 
times as many as at present. 

Otho P. Skaer, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills, reported on the postpone- 
ment of a commercial milling of a 
new variety of wheat, RR41. He ex- 
plained that the sample produced 
was low in protein and that more 
qualities than just milling should 
come out of a commercial milling. 
However, a part of the sample will 
be milled soon. 

New officers for the coming year 
are: Chairman, William Sloan, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane; 
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vice chairman, Francis Weller, Pills- 
bury Mills, Astoria, Ore.; secretary, 
Francis King, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Seattle. Two new executive com- 
mittemen were elected: Harold 
Christensen, General Mills, Spokane, 
and Curt Lindley, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills, Seattle. 

The convention city for 1955 will 
be Seattle. 


———@AREAD 18 THE STAPF OF Lif Eee 
NEW NEBRASKA ELEVATOR 
FREMONT, NEB.—A 1,000,000 bu. 
elevator will be built in Fremont, 
Neb., by A. W. Hill, W. N, Neff and 
H. M. Krupinski, Construction is due 
to begin within a few weeks. 


Here are the flour bags that catch the customer's eye first! 
Gleaming white paper—sharp colorful printing of your brand 
name—combine to give these bags the customer appeal that 
rings up more sales. Compare—and you'll choose Chase! 














WHEN THE LAUGH WAS ON THE 
MILLER—Curiously enough, though 
mills have always met with kindly 
thoughts, millers, apart from a few 
classical examples, have from the days 
of Chaucer been a favorite butt and 
laughing stock. More, the laughter 
has always been tinged with bitter- 
ness, for there was a rooted idea that 
the miller waxed rich and fat from 
his extortionate dealings. Chaucer's 

He was a janglere and a goliardeys. 

And that was moost of synne and 

harlotries 

Wel koude he stelen corn and tollen 

thries... 

set the tone for the next six cen- 
turies. It is only with the growing 
importance of the mills in the nine- 
teenth century that the attitude 
changed. Sutcliffe, the milling en- 
gineer, was able to write as late as 
1816 of the unpopularity of the trade, 
of the “clouds of ignorance and preju- 
dice that ... governed the unthinking 
multitude” in their attitude to the 
poor millers. It was not until the 
days of George Eliot and Tennyson 
that the miller himself is allowed to 
be a sympathetic character. 

I see the worthy miller yet, 

His double chin, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could for- 

get 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
shows that the prosperity was still 
there, but the references to his “slow, 
wise smile” and to 

...a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound and clean and 
whole... 
indicate that resentment had fled and 
the millers at last allowed to come 
into their own, 

It is tronic that throughout the 
long centuries of their vital usefulness 
millers, as a class of men, should have 
met with this obloquy, and that it 
should only be in the last 50 years or 
so of their existence that they should 
be accepted, in a literary sense, as the 
hard-working, honest yeomen they in 
truth were. The legacy of their toil is 
with us still today in their mills. Few 
houses are so charming as the mill- 
houses, few factories so pleasant to 
work in as those converted from old 
mills; and, though they are to be 
found, little changed in their vital 
principle, from Mount Athos to the 
Hebrides, few country sights seem so 


typical of the English scene.—From 
The Times of London. 
e®e@8@ 


&2 8WHY SUPPORT UN- 
WANTED FOOD? — We have had 
our greatest agricultural “problem” 
in potatoes and wheat. We have lost 
huge sums of potatoes and have huge 
surpluses of wheat. The potato and 
wheat shift in our diets poses an 
interesting problem: Is agriculture 
entitled to price supports for foods 
obviously in low demand? #& & & 
Americans have shown unmistakably 
over the years that want less wheat 
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and potatoes. We are a rich enough 
country to be able to eat better just 
as the farmers have become rich 
enough to use the automobile and 
tractor instead of the horse, elec- 
tricity instead of kerosene and the 
gas engine. % % % No one expects 
the farmer to continue the old, back- 
breaking way of life. Likewise he 
does not require that we eat any 
specific farm products. Yet we have 
had laws supporting high prices for 
potatoes and wheat, prices which en- 
courage farmers to produce more of 
both. Somewhere, that system must 


be 200 per cent wrong. — Arthur 
Upgren, in The Minneapolis Star. 
eee 


There are counties in the Great 
Plains where the average yield of 
wheat over a period of years is about 


seven bushels per acre. That will 
not meet costs of production. The 
range in average yields for such 
areas has been from nothing to over 
25 to 30 bushels per acre. Those 
who gamble on cashing in on the few 
years of extreme high yields on such 
land should be prepared to assume 
the risks and losses for the years 
when little or nothing will be pro- 
duced.—True D. Morse, under secre- 
tary of agriculture. 


Virtually the only part of this 
hemisphere, between Lat. 40 N. and 
Lat. 40 S. where corn was not grown 
before the white men came, and, in 
varying forms, worshipped, was what 
we today call the “Corn Belt’: the 
Great Plains states where the bison 
roamed and no planting was safe. 








es: % ' The Abbey eke (Sovth View) 








An Abbey Mill Reminiscent of the Days When English Flour Milling 


Was Largely a Monastic Privilege 


























The Quaintness of Mill Architecture Was Typified in This Old Mill 
Near Oxford, England 
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& & & WONDERFUL AGE — 
Things Are Getting Better All Over: 
Glue on envelopes now tastes not 
like “ug” but like peppermint, win- 
tergreen or cloves; aspirin comes in 
orange flavor and cough medicine 
tastes like cherries—there’s even a 
sulfa that tastes like raspberry pop. 
& & © You can buy a little gadget 
that tickles the soles of your tired 
feet, bottled olives that come out 
easily, grapefruit that doesn’t squirt, 
diapers that are both perfumed and 
monogrammed, alarm clocks that 
purr and a plastic container 
shaped like a tomato, out of which 
catsup just oozes! 


The first printed picture of corn 
probably appeared in Fuchs’ herbal 
in 1542; but Fuchs thought corn 
originated in Asia. Oviedo, often giv- 
en credit for the frst illustration, 
merely lifted another man’s woodcut 
in late editions of his chronicle. 
Some of the early herbalists’ de- 
scriptions still have a quaint ring: 
corn’s “thick, rounded, folaceous 
sheaves,” said one, “when removed, 
disclose numerous grains closely 
joined together and arranged in 
eight to ten rows .. . sometimes 
white, sometimes yellow, sometimes 
purple.” 

eee 


THE OLD TOWN MILL 


Our fathers’ fathers brought their 
corn 
And wheat to this old mill, 
The same old wheel, the same old 
brook 
Are grinding, grinding still; 
Untouched by greed of time or trade 
We find the old town mill. 


A charm is in this shady spot 
That lured our eager feet 

In school-day life full many a time 
Away from busy street; 

And with the vivid autumn hues 
That spot grew doubly sweet. 


No other trees such flaming hues 
So early in the fall 
Would wear, as those few maple 
trees 
That stood serene and tall 
Amid the elms, whose boughs out- 
spread 
Above the old stone wall. 


We used to stand and watch the 
flume, 
With water rushing down, 
The rocks, half hid with moss and 
ferns, 
The timbers old and brown. 
The moss grown roof and busy wheel, 
Well loved by all the town. 


The mill in use and memories 
Has yet a place to fill, 

Though all the newer thoroughfares 
Show forth a modern skill; 

But crowned with beauty as of old 
Abides the old town mill. 


—Etta Kent. 
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MISPLACED WHEAT FIELDS 

OMMENT appeared upon this page not long 
C ago concerning a much - publicized opinion 
of O. B. Jesness, head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics in the University of Min- 
nesota, that removing marginal wheat lands from 
wheat production would be better than attempt- 
ing crop control by taking out of wheat produc- 
tion a percentage of all wheat lands. Dr. Jesness 
complains that although his theory has had at- 
tention among thoughtful people, it has not 
yet moved those who have the power to do some- 
thing about it. Even though action does not im- 
mediately follow, he may take some satisfaction 
now in the implication that no less a person than 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson agrees with him. 
Addressing Montana farmers recently, Mr. Ben- 
son said: 

“Unrealistic price supports have brought about 
a sharp rise in wheat production outside the area 
we normally think of as the commercial wheat 
country. The Corn Belt has become the source of 
more wheat. So have the grasslands of the south- 
ern Great Plains and the dairy regions of the 
Northeast. 

“In Illinois the 1953 wheat acreage was 51% 
above the 10-year average. In Michigan it was 
up 46%. Even in New York the increase was 36%. 
One “dust bowl” county of eastern Colorado, 
which reported a mere 5,000 acres of wheat in 
1939, had 365,000 acres in this one crop by 1952. 


“Very frankly, I would like to see us produce 
wheat in the regions where it can be grown most 
efficiently. It so happens that many of these 
areas are not well adapted to the production of 
profitable crops other than wheat. It is mighty 
stiff medicine for a wheat farmer in Montana or 
the Dakotas to have his acreage cut 30 or 40 
percent—especially when there may already be a 
shortage of the type of wheat he produces. 

“Stringent wheat acreage controls are a built- 
in feature of high, rigid government price sup- 
ports. We have been moving toward a day when 
artificially high price props would have produced 
such an unmanageable surplus of wheat as to 
shackle producers with permanent restrictions 
under which they could not live. In some great 
wheat areas many farmers let half of their land 
lie fallow each year as a matter of sound con- 
servation. This, of itself, gives them a low histori- 
cal base in relation to their total acreage. When 
the government imposes further harsh acreage 
controls, an intolerable situation develops for 
many producers.” 

In a notable address before the Millers Na- 
tional Federation last May Dr. Jesness thus out- 
lined the theory which seems to be corollary 
with the views of Mr. Benson: 

“If we have an excess capacity to produce 
wheat, the answer does not lie in holding parts 
of farms clear across the board in idleness, but 
in taking entire units out of production. This 
applies particularly to some parts of the South- 
west where a good deal of the new acreage was 
brought in by plowing up grasslands. Under the 
circumstances should we not be giving serious 
consideration to trying to find a program to 
induce the return of a considerable area to 
grass?” Intelligent, but as yet politically reluc- 
tant, Echo answers: "Yes.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Agricultural income this year is generally 
higher in those states where non-supported live- 
stock and livestock products account for the 
greater part of farmers’ marketings than it is in 
the states which depend most heavily upon pro- 
duction of the 90% supported so-called basic 
commodities.—Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
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HUMAN VALUES IN BUSINESS 


ANY people still talk as if they were con- 
M vinced that business is concerned only with 
production and sales, profit and loss. They seem to 
think that the typical business man is strongly 
materialistic, with small regard for human values. 
Takes us right back to the early New Deal. 

But today, says the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, these beliefs are obsolescent. 
Increasingly, business men are becoming con- 
cerned with what the chamber’s president, Clem 
D. Johnston, terms “. . . the vast and vital areas 
that lie between the things of the spirit and the 
things of the world.” 

Business men realize, says the Chamber's 
president, that there is a contribution they can 
make in the area of human values. Thus today’s 
responsible business man is more than a _ tech- 
nician. He understands people and uses his under- 
standing to promote their welfare. 

As an employer, the business man is coming 
to understand that the people who work for him 
want recognition of a job well done, and a sense 
of participation, of belonging. Opinion surveys 
show that employees want these things even more 
than good wages and job security. 

As a producer, the business man recognizes 
that what he sells can provide such benefits as 
comfort, leisure, better health, better living—all 
directly related to human values. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that business 
has found it can gain as much in the long run 
through venture in the study of human values 
as it has already gained through research into 
material productivity. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


EXTENSION TOUCHES MILLIONS 


XTENSION work done by state colleges and 

experiment stations across the nation affect 
the lives of mare people than would appear at a 
casual glance. According to a recently-compiled 
report by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, an 
estimated 5,393,822 families changed one or 
more of their agricultural practices in 1953 as a 
result of extension activities. This total was 16% 
greater than was reported in 1952. 

Of this number, 3,349,661, or 62.1%, were farm 
families. This indicates that extension activities 
are by no means limited to farm folks, since no 
less than 1,093,628 of the families assisted (203%) 
were in urban areas. 

It is only by contemplating how agricultural 
advancement would slow down without the helpful 
work of these extension specialists, that we tend 
to appreciate fully their beneficial work. The labor 
is great—and so is the cost. In all the uproar 
mostly political, about subsidizing and supporting 
the farmer, this great item of subsidy and support 
at the taxpayers’ expense generally is overlooked 
or wholly forgotten. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quickies for public speakers: Woman walks 
into bakery, looks on shelves, looks puzzled. 
Points to shelf labeled, “Day-old-bread, half 
price,” asks— 

“I want a loaf of day-old bread. Where is it?” 
“I’m sorry, madam, we are all out for today.” 
“Well, will you save me some tomorrow?” 





A L 


TRADE CONVENTION HABITS 

RANK W. COOLEY, JR., editor of The 

American Baker, addresses one kind of con- 
vention goer caustically. 

“It is well Known in the baking industry,” he 
says editorially, “that those conventioneers you 
see at business meetings don't really need to be 
there. They are already putting into practice the 
many suggestions for improving business methods 
and product quality they heard from last year's 
rostrums. 

“Do the smart operators,” Mr. Cooley asks, 
“come to the convention programs because they 
have more time to waste?" And he answers: 
“More money to throw away on foolishness? More 
desire to be entertained at the expense of others? 
Of course this is silly, because the inexpert con- 
ventioneer is still up in his room preparing for 
another period of heavy nocturnal activity.” 

“Obviously, then,"”’ Mr. Cooley concludes, “the 
convention programs are not completely to blame 
because the time of those present is always worth 
more than the time of those not there. Is it be- 
cause the average baker goes to a convention to 
be entertained first and learn something second? 
You can bet your boots that the doctors learn 
new ways of doing things at conventions. The con- 
tractor whe remodels your building paid attention 
to exhibits and discussions at the last convention. 
The supermarket operators sleep very little in 
the meeting rooms. The citrus fruit people don't 
have too much trouble getting tie-ins at the grass 
roots. Is it mere coincidence, then, that those 
groups aren't bemoaning the decline and fall of 
profits? Is it an accident that all these new ways 
of doing things result in fewer mistakes, better 
methods, and a lot more money?” 

The moral seems to be that the best part of 
the convention day starts at 10 A.M, and ends at 
4 P.M. 
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BAD BREAKFAST-EATING HABITS 

UNCAN HINES, who knows what good food 
D is, should know something about good eat- 
ing habits. He says that although Americans are 
the best fed people in the world, more than half 
of them do not start the day with the right kind 
of breakfast. 

Addressing newspaper food editors recently, 
Mr. Hines pointed to studies which reveal that 
school age children and adults either eat poor 
breakfasts or none at all. The renowned traveler 
and author, deploring poor breakfast eating habits, 
stated: “Breakfast is the most important meal of 
the day, yet it is hastily and skimpily taken.” 

In recent years school children’s lunches have 
had much attention, social, economic and political, 
but Mr. Hines feels that much of the public 
concern for school lunches could very probably 
be transferred to children’s breakfasts. There 
need be no socialism in any of this, as is the case 
with the school lunch program, It rests solidly on 
sound economy and good nutrition. Mr. Hines 
knows the value of balanced diet. He knows, too, 
the place bread ought to have in all breakfasts, 
for it is no secret that he is a baker of bread. 
His voice is known as a voice of authority, and 
his crusade for better breakfasts can be thank- 
fully counted upon to improve the social climate 
for bread. 


~~" BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Industrial technology provides the extra food 
on the table, the extra mile on the speedometer, 
the extra dollar in the wallet. It is the extra 
bushel in the barn, the extra suit in the closet, 
the extra diploma at commencement time. It is 
extra hours of leisure, the extra years of health 
and of life, and the extra measure of security.— 
Henry B. DuPont, E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





IWA Meeting 


Little of importance emerged from 
the meeting of the International 
Wheat Council held in London earlier 
this month. The expectation that 
there would be a move sparked by 
the U.S. to put wheat at the floor 
price rapidly evaporated in the light 
of the reduced harvests realized in 
Canada and in some of the main im- 
porting countries. A cut right now, 
it was argued, would be unwise in 
view of the improved sales position 
and the need for importers to fortify 
their stocks. There is no need to bait 
the hook to get business is the con- 
SCNSUS 

The return of Italy to the fold 
does little to strengthen the agree- 
ment, traders consider. Under the 


first agreement Italy had a quota 
of 1.1 million metrie tons, giving her 
fourth place in the list of world 
wheat buyers; under the current 


agreement the commitment was cut 
to 850,000 tons but this the Italians 
refused to accept and the govern- 
ment failed to ratify. The newly fixed 
quota of only 100,000 metric tons is 
nothing more than a token subscrip- 
tion to get back into the club and 
it would appear that the Italians 
sueceeded in their demand for a low 
quota as a condition of reentry. 

Despite the lower domestic yield 
this year the Italians have no im- 
mediate need to assure themselves 
of supplies from imported sources. 
Dr. Charles F. Wilson, Canada’s agri- 
cultural counselor in Rome, sees the 
return to the pact as a recognition 
of the benefits Italy received earlier 
from the agreement and an expres- 
sion of belief in its long run con- 
tribution to stability in wheat prices. 
In these prices Italy as a producing, 
as well as an importing, country has 
a stake, 

Other observers, however, see in 
the readmittance of Italy with such 
a low quota a dangerous precedent. 
Now that the agreement has lost 
some of its advantages other coun- 
tries might be tempted to seek a 
reduction in their obligations to 
guard against the forced pickup of 
large quantities of wheat if, or when, 
exporters put wheat at the floor. The 
possibility of this step being taken 
has only receded temporarily, ob- 
servers state, for another good world 
harvest next year could upset the 
balance once again. Lowered quotas 
would nullify much of the exporters’ 
strength. 

Little was done, either, to attract 
other countries under the umbrella. 
It is possible that supporters of the 
pact have not lost hope of persuad- 
ine Britain back or of interesting 
such exporting countries as Argen- 
tina and Turkey. The decision to hold 
a full scale international wheat con- 
ference in London during the sum- 
mer of 1955 indicates an all out per- 
suasion campaign to widen the scope 
of the agreement. if this fails, then 
the agreement is a dead duck. 


Canada’s Share 


Canada will benefit from the new 
Italian quota though the share may 
not be as great as that enjoyed un- 
der the old quota. Dr. Wilson sees an 
almost complete fadeout of Canadian 
prospects in the market if the objec- 
tive of increasing production is at- 
tained. In the postwar years out- 


put averaged about 275 million bush- 
els a year with imports ranging from 
35 to 50 million bushels. Canada 
shared in the business for both wheat 
and flour. 

The Italian aim is to hike pro- 
duction to around 330 million bush- 
els a year within the next five years 
and in such circumstances the Ca- 
nadian market would disappear. Al- 
though the application of scientific 
and technological measures could 
raise production, Dr. Wilson consid- 
ers that the weather will continue 
to play a part, making the differ- 
ence between the average crop har- 
vested this year and the bumper crop 
of a year ago. 

Were it not for the carryover from 
last year’s crop, Canada might have 
expected to make substantial wheat 
sales to Italy in the present crop 
year. As it is, the carryover and 
expected purchases from Argentina 
should take care of the bulk of Itali- 
an requirements. Purchases from that 
market are covered by commercial 
agreement and are intended to off- 
set immigrant remittances from Ar- 
gentina to Italy. Dr. Wilson states 
that inquiries for limited quantities 
of durum wheat from Canada may 
be expected later this year. From 
here on, however, the market in Italy 
will depend upon weather and the 
rate of progress in the program for 
self-sufficiency. 


Law Challenged 


A grain buyer has challenged the 
Canadian law that no one may move 
wheat or other grain out of the prai- 
rie provinces without a permit from 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Stephen F. Murphy, who operates 
turkey farms at Mission and Prince- 
ton, B.C., delivered one bag of wheat, 
one bag of oats and one bag of bar- 
ley to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
at Winnipeg and paid $6.76 freight 
charges. The railway refused the 
shipment on the grounds that it had 
not been authorized by the board. 

Mr. Murphy has filed a claim 
against the railway in the courts and 
asks for a declaration that he is 
enttiled to have the grain carried 
and that the CPR should do so. He 
also claims damages and costs. 


Strike Snarl 


The prolonged dock strike in Lon- 
don and its extension to other ports 
is a matter of acute concern to Ca- 
nadian shippers of wheat and flour. 
Just when business, particularly in 
wheat, showed signs of picking up 
after last year’s lag the new snarl 
comes along to cause difficulty. 

Several grain ships are tied up in 
the U.K. and the delay means that 
many will not be able to make their 
scheduled two further trips before 
freeze up. Ships available at Mont- 
real to load grain are few and, in any 
event, owners are not willing to have 
them sail in case they, too, are tied 
up by the strike on arrival. Flour 
men also report that it is practi- 
cally impossible to book freight to 
cover their orders. Even if the strike 
ended now there is time only for 
vessels to make one trip and if the 
trouble continues even that chance 
will be lost. The prospect of business 
with Italy under IWA is impaired by 
the probability that space will not 
be available. 
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Canadian Export 


Sales Increase 


WINNIPEG—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour turned up- 
ward by about 1,500,000 bu. in the 
week ended Oct. 21 to total 6,062,- 
000 bu., with 889,000 bu. of this rep- 
resented by trade in flour. The larg- 
est volume was in IWA wheat sales 
of 2,971,000 bu. which included 1,- 
735,000 bu. to Germany. Other IWA 
buyers were Belgium with 464,000 
bu., Netherlands with 407,000, and 
Israel, 365,000 bu. The U.K. was the 
heavy buyer of Class II wheat with 
2,143,000 bu. Two small shipments of 
58,000 bu. to Colombia and 1,000 to 
Venezuela completed such business. 
“Class II flour sales totaled the 
equivalent of 566,000 bu., a goodly 
percentage of which went to the 
U.K. Business on IWA _ account 
amounted to the equivalent of 322,000 
bu. which moved in small parcels 
to a number of destinations. 


GREAO |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Manitoba Will Study 
Crop Insurance Plan 


WINNIPEG—W. G. Malaher, di- 
rector of the research division of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., here, has 
been appointed chairman of a crop 
insurance commission appointed by 
the Manitoba government to make 
a comprehensive study of informa- 
tion concerning crop insurance and 
to determine whether a crop insur- 
ance scheme would be feasible for 
this province. 

The second member of the com- 
mission is Ralph Hedlin, associate 
editor of the Country Guide, pub- 
lished by United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., here. F. W. Crawford, retired 
University of Manitoba comptroller, 
compietes the three-man commission. 














Overseas Newsnotes -«- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Russian Crops 


The harvest now coming to a close 
in Russia could be critical for the 
country’s economy, according to 
sources in touch with informants be- 
yond the iron curtain. A recent of- 
ficial announcement stated that the 
present level of grain production 
does not satisfy the growing needs 
of the national economy. 

Little is known of the exact acre- 
ages sown to wheat and other grains 
in the U.S.S.R., though experts be- 
lieve them to be considerably more 
than the prewar assessment of 220 
million acres under the five main 
crops. The Russian authorities con- 
tent themselves by announcing in- 
creases in terms of percentages 
though in the last year or so there 
has been a tendency to give what 
purport to be exact figures. For ex- 
ample, it was announced recently in 
Moscow that cropping plans called 
for an increase of 33 million acres 
in 1955 and 66 million in 1956. 

The Russian way appears to be 
to think of a figure, then double it. 

That all is not well in Russian 
agricultural circles is indicated by 
the frequent denouncements reported 
in the official newspapers, Pravda 
and Izvestia, or over the radio. In- 
efficient planning appears to repre- 
sent the crux of the problem. Har- 
vesting machinery is not in the right 


place at the right time thus delaying 
reaping until bad weather sets in. 
Drying facilities are said to be in- 
adequate and rot results. Transpor- 
tation cannot cope with the demand 
and storage space is_ insufficient. 
These facts cannot be denied by the 
apologists for all have been reported 
in the press or in broadcasts moni- 
tored in Germany and London. 


Crop Prospects 


Crop reports are mixed. In some 
of the Siberian provinces, particular- 
ly Krasnoyarsk and Omsk, the har- 
vest is said to be abundant even 
reaching an all time high. Elsewhere, 
as in other parts of Europe, the re- 
turn is no more than average, if that. 
The Russians never report crop fail- 
ures though it is conceivable that 
this year they had a share of those. 

Despite the shortages resulting 
from inefficiency, attempts are still 
being made to make export deals with 
the western European countries. The 
East-West trade conference, held at 
intervals in the past few years and 
organized by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, has 
had many offers. The latest involves 
the making of long term trade agree- 
ments with the western European 
countries covering the import and 
export of 14 commodities. 

The Economic Commission has at- 


tempted to organize a pact similar to 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
but covering all grains, with Russia 
and the satellites as chief suppliers 
and the western European countries 
as importers. On two occasions plans 
broke down, once when Russia had 
to admit that supplies available were 
not sufficient and once when the 
prices quoted for grain were seen as 
exorbitant. 


Food Ministry 


The British Ministry of Food, a 
product of the wartime emergency, 
and subsequently the machine for 
socialist controls, is on its way out. 
Opinion is that it will be dead in six 
months. 

The first move in this direction was 
made when the Conservative gov- 
ernment of Sir Winston Churchill 
ousted the Socialists and prepared 
the way for the relaxation of con- 
trols and the abandonment of ration- 
ing. The wheat and flour trades were 
returned to private hands more than 
a year ago and rationing is no more. 
The functions of the food ministry 
have now been reduced to a point 
where they no longer require the at- 
tention of a full time government 


minister and the last full time official, 
Gwilym Lloyd George, has moved to 
another post. His successor Derick 
Heathcoat Amory is already minister 
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of agriculture and he will combine 
both jobs. 

A new department has been set up 
concerned with the provision and dis- 
tribution of food whether home grown 
or imported. Its functions are limited 
though wheat continues to be of 
paramount importance due to gov- 
ernment interest in the marketing 
of home grown supplies and the main- 
tenance of the subsidy on the national 
loaf made from flour of 80% extrac- 
tion. The new department will control 
also the remaining security stocks of 
flour. 


Aussie Complaints 


There has been more critical Aus- 
tralian comment about Britain’s 
heavy purchases of wheat from Can- 
ada and from Argentina. Neil O’- 
Sullivan, minister for trade and cus- 
toms, commenting on the falling off 
of wheat purchased from Australia 
by the British, stated that he could 
not understand why Britain was 
spending so many dollars on wheat 
when dollars were scarce. Australia, 
he added, had an adverse trade bal- 
nace with Britain and if Britain 
bought more from Australia then 
Australia could increase purchases 
from Britain. 

In connection with U.K. purchases 
from Argentina Sen. Byrne pointed 
out that the difference between Ar- 
gentine and Australian wheat was 
only a fraction of a penny a bushel. 
He asked, in view of the fact that the 
U.S. government was _= subsidizing 
American farm products to the ex- 
tent of seven billion dollars, whether 
a subsidy could be paid to Australian 
wheat growers. 

It was revealed that John McEwen, 
minister for trade and commerce, 
during his visit to London for the 
International Wheat Council meeting, 
spoke with U.S. representatives in an 
effort to prevent what was described 
as “cut throat competition by way of 
subsidies.” 
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Indian Process 


A process for the preparation of a 
semolina-like product from soft wheat 
has been evolved at the Central Food 
Technological Research Institute, 
Mysore, India, according to a story 
released by officials of the Indian 
government. Semolina products are 
preferred to flour in the rice eating 
areas and considerable quantities 
have to be imported every year to 
meet the demand. 

The process developed at the in- 
stitute involves the soaking of wheat 
in water at 30° C. for 30 minutes, 
draining off the water, parboiling the 
wheat by steaming for 30 minutes at 
atmospheric pressure, and drying. 
The parboiled wheat is then milled 
to remove the bran and germ, and 
converted into a semolina like prod- 
uct by coarse grinding. The process, 
the officials claim, is simple and can 
be adapted for use in the home. 

Various sweet and savoury prepar- 
ations can be made from the syn- 
thetic semolina. Consumer trials re- 
veal that the products are highly ac- 
ceptable, the taste and consistency 
of the preparations being exactly 
similar to those obtained from semo- 
lina made from wheat. 
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USDA buys 241 Fans 
For Aerating CCC Grain 


WASHINGTON-—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the purchase of 241 fan and motor 
assemblies for aerating small grains, 
primarily wheat and corn, stored in 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned bins. 

Of the 241 assemblies purchased 
51 are powered with gas engines and 
were purchased at a cost of $130.96 
each. The remaining 190 are powered 
with electric motors and were pur- 
chased at a cost of $105.06 each. The 





successful bidder for both was the 
Ewing Foundry, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


The assemblies will be used to aer- 
ate grain in large flat-type storage 
structures. The assemblies will be 
used chiefly in North Dakota and 
South Dakota with some used in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Montana, and Ok- 
lahoma. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
the close of the week ending Oct 16 


1°54, and Oct. 18, 1953, as 
Grain Branch of the 


reported to the 
Production & Market 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 
Canadian 
American in bond 
Oct Oct Oct Oct 
16, 18 16 14 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat 421,562 8,961 bf 918 
Corn 18,477 11,698 
Oats 26,222 24,652 92 1 9 
Iive 12,580 5,997 61 850 
Barley 23,552 13,078 502 


Siocks of U.8. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canadian markets Get 16 fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0000's omitted) corn, 
i173 (384) bu 
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clear as to the status of the Com- 
merce Department. 

With the absence of a_ public 
USDA list of surplus commodities, 
U.S. export interests will be bargain- 
ing in the dark with the foreign buy- 
ers, who in turn will be faced with 
the problem of overcoming domestic 
processing interests to persuade his 
government to allot some of the local 
currency to the purchase of, for in- 
stance, U.S. flour imports. 

The PL 480 at the best can be 
seen as a give-away deal. The foreign 
currencies to be obtained for our sur- 
pluses probably will be used primar- 
ily to the best advantage of the for- 
eign governments which are now in 
an enviable trading position. They 
can play off the U.S. with threats of 
Gollar buying in other major agri- 
cultural export markets. They can 
bargain price-wise in a world sur- 
plus situation. They can virtually 
name their own terms as to the dis- 
posal of the foreign currencies 

The U.S. government has estab- 
lished a 10 agency committee to 
crystallize its actions at home. 
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At New Prague Mill 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. E. C. 
Reed was recently appointed head 
miller for International Milling Co. 
at New Prague. He formerly was at 
the Davenport, Iowa, and Kansas 
City mills of International. In his new 
post he succeeds George Lewis, who 
was transferred to Cleveland. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the lerger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
considerable improvement last week 
with prices about unchanged from 
the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers, for the 
most part, shied away from a firming 
market, and mills of the Hutchinson 
area had another light week. New 
bookings were limited to single car- 
lots for early shipment, Operations 
held at 75%, with directions from 
bakers slowing as old contracts 
shrink. Specifications came more eas- 
ily from the family trade, but there 
was little new buying from that 
source, Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent in 
cottons, enriched, $6.50@6.60; bakers’ 
short patent in papers $6.1576.20; 
standard $6.05@6.10, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business remained 
near the status quo in the central 
states during the week ending Oct. 
23, although some volume fluctua- 
tions between types were noted, Hard 
winter flour moved better than dur- 
ing the previous week, and some im- 
provement was noted in spring wheat 
flours. However, soft wheat flours de- 
clined sharply. Total sales for the 
week weer estimated at around 55 to 
60% of five-day milling capacity. 

Winter and spring wheat flour 
found an improved demand among 
bakers who booked on a short-term 
basis. Some bought to cover needs 
until the year-end, but no inclination 
to wo ahead and replenish inventories 
for 90 to 120 days was apparent. It 
is thought that inventories are fairly 
well depleted. Some of the business 
completed was done after some price 
concessions were made by mills. Some 
easing in cash wheat premiums was 
also noted, 

Buyers of soft wheat continued to 
resist a rise in premiums’ which 
pushed flour costs upward. Quota- 
tions Oct. 23: Spring top patent $6.70 
“7.25, standard $660@7.15, clear 
$6.20@6.50; hard winter short $6.30@ 
6.70, 95% patent $6.20@6.60, clear 
$5.40@5.44; family flour $8.05, soft 
winter short $7.06@7.30, standard 
$6.200 6.36, clear $5.06@5.40. 

St. Louls: Demand for flour last 
week picked up some in this area. 
Shipping directions were fairly good. 
Clears and packaged goods continued 
in good demand. 

Quotations Oct. 22, in 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family top soft patent $6.25, 


top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.65. In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7.30, 
pestry $5.45, soft straights $5.60, 


clears $5.10; hard winter short $6.55, 
standard $6.40, clears $5.65; spring 
short $7.30, standard $7.20, clears $7. 


East 


New York: Local flour markets 
last week were somewhat improved 
over previous weeks and a slight 
weakening in the reluctance of bak- 
ers and jobbers to extend coverages 
beyond fill-in or immediate require- 
ments in hard wheat bakery types 
was noted. 


Most buyers are holding fast to 
price ideas substantially below cur- 
rent price levels. Some bakers indi- 
cated they would continue only small 
replacements until after elections 
with the expectation of price de- 
clines at that time. A few buyers re- 
verted to price date of shipment, but 
most others avoided this procedure 

Bookings and directions on most 
flours were considered fair to good at 
week’s end with some stretching from 
regular use to 60-90 days. Extended 
coverage by larger buyers is expect- 
ed as soon as prices ease. 

Spring wheat flours ended the week 
up 12¢ against the previous week's 
11¢ decline. All mills participated in 
bookings of spring wheat flours with 
scattered sales of clears also report- 
ed. 

Southwestern 
vanced 6¢ against 
previous week. 

Cake grades were reported very 
tight. Mills generally held back offer- 
ings with enough orders to last until 


wheat flours § ad- 
the 2¢ drop the 


the end of the year. Directions and 
deliveries were slow with adequate 
balances on hand. High ratio soft 
winter prices rose 15¢ late in the 
week while straights remained un- 
changed. 

Quotations Oct. 22: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.99@8.09, 
standard patents $7.44@7.54, clears 
$6.70@7; southwestern short patents 
$7.08@7.20, standard patents $6.984 
7.10; high ratio soft winters $6.504 
7.80, straights $5.40@5.70. 

Boston: The flour price movement 
in the local market was moderately 
irregular last week. Springs displayed 
sagging tendencies for a while. Hard 
winters advanced 2¢. Eastern soft 
wheat straights provided the only 
price change in the soft wheat flour 
group by recording a 10¢ rise on the 
inside of the range and 5¢ on the 
outside. 

Dealers reported that business was 
only moderately active and then only 
to the extent of satisfying immediate 
or nearby requirements. Most of the 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 


U.S. sales - 
Guaranteed for 
purchases week* 


Importing 
countries— 


Austria ... ‘ 9,186 387 
Belgium ove 23,883 65 660 
Bolivia ....¢+. 4,042 404 
Brazil pepewe 13,228 7,350 
COVYION ..ccccee 10,288 

Costa 286 

Cuba 

Denmark ‘ 
Dom, Republic : 
Keuador a 2,388 1 
Egypt ve 14,697 7 

Ke) Salvador ... 735 14 15 
Germany Kava’ Beenee 1 13,677 
Cire ao > ® é 

Guatemalat® . 1,256 

Haiti ° 7 
Honduras ° 735 6 
Iceland yeaee 404 1 
India ‘ 
Indonesia : ; 6,246 
Ireland 5 
Israel 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea , 
Lebanon 
Liberia . 
Mexico .... 14,69 
Netherlands .. 24, 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 

POW .ccccs 
Philippines . 
Portugal . ‘ 
Saudi Arabia .. 
| 
Switzerland 
South Africa 
Vatican State . 
Venezuela .... 
Yugoslavia 


Wheat 


— 33 
x 








196 





OR6 








Total 389,373 836 30,880 
Guaranteed quantities, 
Balance ee ‘ 


exporting countries 


*U.8. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Oct, 13-19, 
Wheat Council through Oct, 15, 1954 
assigned to France, 


through Oct. 19, 1954. tSalesa recorded by 
filled. {This total includes 339,000 bu 
367,000 bu. to Egypt. 


Exporting countries—cumulative sales 


United Statest- 


Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
187 1,251 1,638 

105 765 5.669 6.434 
il 415 sreas ; 415 
7,350 7,350 

830 830 

17 247 179 41°F 
98 1,475 f 097 
i 40 4 7 
53 911 964 

376 

178 19 7) 251 
13,677 2 OG 11,419 7,162 

1,247 1,247 164 1,611 
9 295 128 425 

i 4 ‘ 38 

- 9 1 99 
16,937 1,466 18,40 

14 44 691 736 
336 606 94 

1,408 1,408 

»,496 10,605 13,101 

103 103 103 
7 7 9 
1,931 3,017 30 7,244 10,566 
555 2,555 

i) 5 40) 85 
673 1,765 f 4,442 
98 98 61 159 
1,1 1,155 9 1 ) 444 
8 1,372 141 ’ 1.608 
2.05 800 7 6 ; 

571 Se R89 1,463 
3,586 3,586 

8,036 38,916 23,870 56,210 119,372 
193,744 44,377 150,913 389,373 

154,828 20,507 94,703 270,001 

1954. tSales confirmed by CCC 


**(Juota 


which has reported the sale of 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Oct. 15, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for -———Exporting countries—total sales 

territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 

Belgian Congo 1,102 105 308 413 689 
NETHERLAND8S— 

6 Islands ... 364 21 42 63 301 

Surinam .. 255 26 44 70 185 
PORTUGAL— 

Angola (PWA) 875 293 293 582 

Cape Verde Islands 29 2 2 H 25 

BEGIN nb G ee recccces 74 ° ime 74 

Mozambique (PEA) 588 75 138 213 375 

Portuguese Guinea 23 8 8 14 

Portuguese India 356 356 

St. Thome & Principe 33 10 10 23 

TIMOP cocccccers aan 26 vals . 3 3 23 

*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 
country. 


buying segment of the trade still ad- 
here to the policy of awaiting more 
favorable buying opportunities as the 
general feeling is that the market is 
much too high to make any extensive 
commitments. With this trend of ac- 
tion most sales are limited in volume 
and only accomplished after the mar- 
ket has been thoroughly explored. 
Several operators reported that a few 
mills were in the price concession 
mood to stimulate business but were 
not too successful. 

In the cake segment of the trade 
inquiries were reported on the up- 
turn, indicating low inventory posi- 
tions, a factor which has tended to 
make sellers reluctant to entertain 
any bids under prevailing quotations. 

Quotations Oct. 23: Spring short 
patents $7.42@7.52, standards $7.32@ 
742, high gluten $7.87@7.97, first 
clears $6.72@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $7.06@7.16, standards $6.86 
@6.96; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
“6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.47@5.87, high ratio $6.37@7.67; 
family $8.32. 

Philadelphia: Hard winter flours 
came in for special attention on the 
local market last week in the wake 
of mounting indications that more 
and more bakers will be seeking sup- 
plies in the coming weeks, and it is 
expected that any material downward 
revision in mill postings would touch 
off broad ordering from the trade 
since most bakers have repeatedly 
indicated they would prefer better 
positions at this time of year and 
indicated they would go into action 
if they judged the cost to be right. 

A downward tendency did develop 
in the list for a time, but in most 
cases it amounted to only 10¢ sack. 
There were reports that some mills 
were offering additional concessions, 
but the resulting orders made little 
dent in the buying potential, seem- 
ing only to accelerate the flow of 
hand-to-mouth placements which cov- 
ered production requirements for only 
a week or two. 

Mill representatives said that a 
similar inducement a few weeks back 
might have had far better results, but 
cost-conscious customers are well 
aware that hard winters have been 
pushing upward recently in a series 
of small jumps. Meanwhile, users of 
springs were still working off pre- 
viously-acquired stocks. Continuing 
as a factor in purchasing deferrals 
was lagging retail sales which fell 
a few notches as people recovered 
from the effects of Hurricane Hazel 
which struck the area. 

Quotations Oct. 22: Spring high 
gluten $7.80@7.90, short patent $7.35 
@7.45, standard $7.30@7.40, first 
clear $6.65@6.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7, standard $6.85 @6.90; 
soft winter western $5.50@5.75, near- 
by $5.25 @5.35. 

Buffalo: Flour sales again were 
light last week. There was some 
coverage of 30 to 45 days made, but 
most sales were on a fill-in car basis. 

There have been rumors that in- 
creased flour sales are in the offing, 
but as yet nothing much has been 
done. The trade as a whole is inclined 
to sit on the sidelines and wait for 
lower prices, despite the fact that 














October 26, 1954 





Leonard J. Doyle 


UNION APPOINTMENT Union 
Bag & Paper Corp. has announced the 
appointment of Leonard J. Doyle to 


the newly created position of vice 
president in charge of research, Di- 
recting this new department, Mr. 


Doyle will consolidate all of the com- 
pany’s market research, product de- 
velopment and packaging machinery 
research activities. 





many bakeries are running low on 
inventories. The last heavy go-around 
in Kansas wheat flour was back in 
July and the expiration date for 
those contracts is fast approaching. 

Despite the bakery trade’s hoping 
for lower prices, it is apparent that 


flour prices may be forced higher 
because the available supplies of cash 
wheat are getting scarce. 


If there is no market reaction, bak- 
eries, when they do come into the 
market, will probably forego heavy 
purchases and buy on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
8¢ higher. Earlier in the period there 
had been a slight loss but a 10¢ ad- 
vance Oct. 21 regained the loss and 
added a little more. 


Kansas wheat flour was up 4¢. 
Clear flours were unchanged. 
Cake flour was unchanged, but 


pastry flour moved up 10¢ 

Bakeries are still talking of profit 
squeeze and price increases on bread, 
but each one is still waiting for the 
other fellow to make the first move. 
Individual bakers are afraid that if 
they raise the price of their bread, 
the competition will “murder them.” 

Many bakeries have raised the 
prices of some of their specialty items 
such as whole wheat bread, etc., with- 
out having it materially affect their 
volume, but they are reluctant to 
raise the price of bread because of 


the chain stores’ two-for-29¢ bread. 
It has been said that it would be 
better for independent bakeries to 


raise the price of bread, even if it 
means some reduction in volume, and 
make a profit rather than to main- 
tain sales at little or no profit. 

Export activity was light last week, 
with several countries in the Near 
East coming into the market for 
small quantities of wheat 

Mill activity was exceptionally high 
last week and output was above a 
week ago and a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 22: Spring family 
$8.20, high gluten $7.97@8.06, short 
$7.52 @ 7.61, standard $7.47 @ 7.51, 
straight $7.42, first clear $6.58@6.76; 


hard winter short $7.21@7.27, stand- 
ard $7.07@7.11, first clear $6.77; soft 
winter 


short patent $7.74 @ 7.86, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


standard $7.09@7.16, straight $5.91@ 
6, first clear $5.26@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales improved 
last week, largely because the prices 
of hard Kansas patents were down 
16¢ the early part of the week. Some 
large and small bakeries made pur- 
chases of disappointing volume. Job- 
bers were the largest purchasers, it 
was stated, because their contracts 
were running low, while bakers still 
had flour on commitments for 30 to 
90 days ahead. 

Clears and high glutens had little 
buying interest. 

Sales of family patents in both ad- 
vertised and unadvertised brands 
were nominal. Soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours had limited buying inter- 
est. Reports from firms specializing 
in Christmas fruit cakes to firms 
using them as gifts to their person- 
nel and customers state that orders 
being taken for them are ahead of 
last year at this period. 

Directions on all flours continue to 
be fair to good. 

Quotations Oct. 23: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.74@6.92, medium 
patent $6.79@6.97, short patent $6.89 
@7.02; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.24@7.41, medium patent $7.29 
@ 7.46, short patent $7.34@7.51, clears 
$6.48@7.06, high gluten $7.75@7.99; 
family patents, advertised brands, 
$7.95 @8.20, other brands $7.75@7.94; 
pastry and cake flours $5.72@7.74. 


South 


New Orleans: After a spurt in sales 
of hard winters during the early part 
of last week, flour business fell off 
considerably. Price reductions of 10 
@15¢ sack on hard winters brought 
out a further volume of business, al- 
though buyers in general appeared 
to be rather cautious on purchases 
for shipping periods of four months. 
The amounts involved represented 
only a small portion of the total re- 
quirements for said period. Buying 
activity was confined primarily to 
bakers and jobbers. 

Sales on northern springs were 
very quiet despite the continued ad- 
vances registered on this type of 
flour. However, buyers in general are 
still working on contracts previously 
entered into. Cracker and cookie bak- 


ers showed little interest in soft 
winters for other than nearby de- 
liveries, with an occasional small 


booking to cover replacements. Cake 
flours did a little better, although 
still far from what could be consid- 
ered good. There is still much room 


for improvement in the volume of 
retail cake sales. 
Shipping directions continue to 


show a slight improvement and could 
be considered good for the week. 
Stocks on hand are also being aug- 
mented and are now fairly heavy. 

Export flour inquiries were more 
general from both Europe and the 
Americas, and resulted in a fair vol- 
ume of business. 

Quotations Oct. 22, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.55@6.75, 
standard $6.40@6.55, first clear $5.30 
@5.70; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.90@ 
7.20, first clear $6.20@6.90, high glu- 
ten $7.55@7.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.70@6, straight $5.35@5.60, first 
clear $5.65@6, high ratio cake $6@ 
6.40; Pacific Coast $7.05@7.30, pastry 
$6.45 @6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Quotations Oct. 25: Fam- 
ily patent $8.15, bluestem $7.27, bak- 
ery $7.53, pastry $6.41. 

Portland: Flour bookings continue 
spasmodic with intermittent sales in 


23 











Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload tots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City tt. Louis Hhuffalo 
Spring family $ u SUESSUTAS § “ ; " $ @s..0 
Spring top patent ' 407.2 “ “ ’ u 
Spring high gluten " 7.310 7.35 7 “" 7.97 8.086 
Spring short ”“ 686@6.9 “ we7.30 7.620 7.81 
Spring standard 6.60@7,1 6.760 6.8 ' w7.20 iy7a@751 
Spring straight t “ “ “742 
Spring first clear 6.20@ 6.50 960 6.49 “ w7.00 GOS @a 76 
Hard winter family wea " 6.55@ ’ “7.90 “ 
Hard winter short 6 30@6.70 ’ ‘H.2lae i “ 7.2307.27 
Hard winter standard 6.20% 6.60 “ G11 we i “ T.OT@ 7.11 
Hard winter first clear joa 5.44 ' 1.900" ’ “ 66.77 
Soft winter family “a u ne t 
Soft winter short patent 06a 0 i “ “ T7447 
Soft winter standard 6.2006 ' " “" 7.000 7.16 
Soft winter straight “ 7 a 5.0 91 6.00 
Soft winter first clear o6a@s40 1 i whe 6. 2605.50 
Rye flour white oe 4 ijvo@d a“ > 38 5.40@5.70 
Kye flour, dark paige 95 @ 4.00 “ wid ASh@ABS 
(iranular blend, bulk 650 7.70 ' “ “ t 
New York Phila Roston Pitteburgch *New © 1 
Spring familly $ “ws.a0 $$ “ 5 a S795 8."0 § “" 
Spring high gluten T.97@8.09 T.800@7.90 TRT@7.97 7.75@799 7.560 7,.80 
Spring short “ 7.35 @7.4 wu 4 7.340 7,51 T.10@7.26 
Spring standard 7.440 7.54 7.300 7.40 7 3207.42 7.24@ 7.41 6.90% 7.20 
Spring first clear 6.70@7.00 8.6506 t W692 84ST O68 6.200 6.90 
Hard winter short TOS@T.20 690@7.00 7 O06 7.16 64590 7.0 6.55 @6.76 
Hard winter standard 6.980 7.10 6850 6.90 6.860 6.08 6.740 6.9 8.40 6.55 
Hard winter first clear " “ “ “ 3006.70 
Soft winter short patent “ i“ “ " TO 6.00 
Soft winter straight 10d ’ “ LATO ' > 35a 5.60 
Soft winter first clear “ “ i“ “ 660 6.00 
Kye flour, white isa 10a “ “" 16.61 “ 
ve flour, dark it “ ' 1.600 56.01 ' 
Semolina blend, bulk 8 WSS “ 7 WSAT a 
atthe Poronte **Winnipes 
Femils patent $ r8.1 Spring top patent $11.00 @ 11.50 $11,000 11,60 
Bluestem 7.27 Raker S.50@ 8.00 965% 9.05 
Rakery grades “7 ; Winter export “w 3.46 u“ 
Pastry 16.41 
*100-1lb. papers, T100-Ib. export cottons, fas, Montrenl-Halifax, **Por delivery between 
rt. Willlam and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-1b. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed 


quotations 


summarized fro 


load lots, prompt delivery ton, packed in 100-1b 
Chica Minnes polis 
Bran sisongds © $40.50 41.00 
Standard midds i6.00@ 45.50 41.500 42.00 
Flour midds 00 Loo “48.00 
Red dog 00% 57.00 ’ an 
Kansas Cit *t. Lou 
Bran $28.50@29.00 $4 i42 
Shorts 13 “wad i 748 
Mill run t 
tran 
Toronto $48.00@ 50.00 
W innipes 9 000 44.00 


m the market 


ack fob, at 
Hutffalo 
sis. noma 
ik. 000 48 ’ 
7.00% 58.00 
T 00M “ 
rt. Worth 
| ' ' 
' ao 
hort 
$52.0 754.00 
j 17.00 


reviews, are based on cat 
indicated points 
Ihiladelphia Hhoeton 
w51.50 | ee 
“w64.50 ou oo 
“" " 
wei "“ 
New ('riean Peattle 
00% 46 00 s 1 
too@ 54 “ a“ 
' wv 14.00 
Middlings 
$54.00% 60.00 


i8.00@62.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 1.8, as complled by the seers 

of Trade in bushels (6000's omitted), Oct. 16, and the corer; tin 
Wheat Corn (at 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 

Kaltimore 6,044 6,635 2813 1,358 
Koston 1,285 lf 
Buffalo 23,466 17,630 18 169 Rt i! 

A float R601 203 
Chicago 13,230 18,91 i 891 ‘ ( 1404 

Afloat 2,119 ; 
Duluth 14,086 40,05 i8 18 816 
Enid 1,991 42,421 
Ft. Worth tH, 851 17,694 9 14 9 0 
(Galveston 1,721 i 7 
Hutchinson 9,007 23,401 
Indianapoll 792 43 RT os 133 ao 
Kansas City 43,868 8.606 1.4 ‘ Tt) 18 
Milwaukee 1 3ae 5,081 “44 946 io¢ 
Minneapolis 0.5465 23,439 7 1,90 6,798 7,03 
New Orleans 1, BH 1 ss 195 th 
New York 1O1 1,194 14 ‘ ‘ 

A float 17,050 17,050 
Omaha 19,4¢ 1 157 1 , ‘ i 
Peoria 1,347 96 1 ) 16 144 
Philadelphia y08 108 4,129 128 
Sioux City ® One 1.583 GOR 172 “4 i 
St. Joseph 19,430 6,016 ORS “4 fl j 
St. Louis 11,833 6,386 “9 & R10 ‘ 
Wichita 20,711 17,345 
Lakes 9 11 
Canalis 9% 110 

Totals 101,231 13,465 1 10,160 24,446 21,8 


tar 


of the Chicago HRoard 
dite of ear ake 
Rye Harley 
1964 1953 1954 1954 
! 120 
o°4 if “it 4 
661 65 
“0 4 10s ‘ 1 
i ife 13 (4 
‘ 1 a4 1 
143 142 s 2 | 
1,100 2,027 
1110 4,033 4,172 
, 7 
“0 
" 
10 i in 
‘1 " 
‘ av 4" i/ 
“oo 146 
108 
12.141 878 10,1 8 91 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





i 
on 
(ne 
On 
the 








Closing grain futures quotations in leadi 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Dec May Dex Mar May 
18 240% 236% 218% 20% 219% 
19 240% 236 218% 2218 O% 
20 ° 241% 236% 218 221 219% 
21 242% 2 218% 221% 220% 
22 242% 220% 222% 221 
-CORN r --- ——— RY K-—_— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg 
Dec. Mar. Dec Mar Oct Dee 
18 1 157% 137% 149% 130 127% 
ee 156% 136% 139% 128% 125% 
20 152% 156% 133% 136% 126 124% 
21 .1644% 158% 134 137 125% 124 
22 ..163% 157% 133% 136% 124% 124 





ng markets in cents per bushel 
FLAXSEED 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
July lec Mar May Dec Mar 
hard hard hard 
210% 2n0 wl 4} 329% 44 
210% 231% 10% ot 44 
209% 231% 10% D 138% 443 
210 2317 a! 7 $43 
11 ‘1 We ‘ n 17 142 
—-—- — -——— ——OaTB 
Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec Mar Dec May 
137% 80% 41% 13% 1 
137% 794 m1 72% 7h 
134% a0 ‘1 4 Tiy 
16% 80% 82 73% 76 
136% 40% 61% 73% 75% 
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This breakfast 


can help you 
lose weight 





Doctors urge — especially when you're reducing, 
Kat 25% to 33% of your days food at breakfast 


Leading diet expests say you'll feel hetter, work better, lose weight m 





effevtively—when you hus your reducing plan on a balanced breaklot 


Kecouse it's so rich in essential minerals vitamins and protein 
Toa is 4 vital part of thin well-balanced! breakt st 


Yes="Toast gives the Most.” Your huker’s delicions enriched bread 


is one of the beat, mast econoraiesl single sources of food Com ntial 


Include it in every meal, espectally when yor 


ve deting 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES—The 14,000,000 readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post are seeing in the Oct, 16 edition another in the current Fleischmann 
campaign to increase the sale of bread by improving the public’s eating 
habits. According to M. G, Rhodes, vice president and sales manager of the 
Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, Inc., it will take baking industry 
follow-up at the local level to make “dieters and breakfast skippers take 
action.” Fleischmann has prepared a complete prospectus for the individual 
baker to ald him in tying in at the point of sale, 





the export trade, but aggregate book- 
ings in that field not being large. 
Domestic bookings continue slow but 
steady. Buyers are not inclined to 
purchase very far ahead. Advancing 
flour prices last week found more 
interest on the part of the domestic 
trade, but volume is still lacking. 
Quotations Oct. 23: High gluten 
$7.64, all Montana $7.41, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.57, bluestem bakers 
$7.29, cake $7.43, pastry $6.53, pie 
$6.13, whole wheat 100% $6.79, gra- 
ham $6.43, cracked wheat $6.10. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The spread of 
the British dock strike to other ports 
presents a major threat to Canadian 
mills, and unless there is a settlement 
shortly, or the proposed use of troops 
to unload necessary foodstuffs is ex- 
tended to cover flour shipments, the 
mills will have no means of getting 
into their most important market, In- 
terest from the U.K. market and 
from some other outlets is higher 
than it has been for some time but 
the inability to book shipping space 
is a critical factor. 

The level of business booked is 
higher than it has been for some 
weeks and the smaller mills have tak- 
en orders, though none is substantial. 

A better tone is also evident in the 
domestic market and buyers are more 
active. Quotations Oct. 23: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11@ 
11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers, $8.50 


@9 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Inquiries for winter wheat flow 
have been received from the U.K., 
but the shipping situation hinders the 
trade from developing even to the 
limited extent indicated by the vol- 
ume of inquiries. Quotations Oct. 23: 
Export $3.45 per 100 Ib. f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 

The demand for winter wheat has 
improved, and in one case some cars 
were sold for use as feed as the pre- 
vailing price. This is unusual business 
and not likely to amount to much. 
The demand for milling purposes is 
small. Farmers report heavy damage 
as a result of the recent hurricane 
and heavy rains. Quotations Oct. 23: 
$1.33@1.35 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: The feature of the 
week in the export flour trade was 
the increased quantities of flour 
shipped by Canadian mills to the 
Philippines. The larger sales were 
made in order to combat the in- 
crease of 10¢ bbl. on flour sales to 
that country after Nov. 1. The same 
boost was made in American flour 
prices, it is reported. 

Canadian export flour offerings to 
other countries around the Pacific 
have remained unchanged, and no 
immediate boost is anticipated, al- 
though there may be an advance as 
milling grades of wheat from this 
season's crop become scarcer due to 
the high percentage of lower grade 
wheat being threshed in contrast to 
last year’s high grade crop. 


There has been some improve- 


ment in the demand for flour for 
Hong Kong despite the start of the 
new milling operation there. Hong 
Kong buyers are seeking a consid- 
erable amount of clears which are 
presently in fairly short supply. In 
connection with the new milling op- 
eration at Hong Kong, it is reported 
in local milling circles that the first 
run of the new plant turned out a 
poor type of flour which had to be 
sold at a sacrifice. It is also report- 
ed that some of the brands offered 
by the Hong Kong mill are almost 
identical with brands of North Amer- 
ican mills and representations have 
already been made in some cases to 
the authorities. 

Central and South American buy- 
ing continues to be small but steady. 

In the domestic trade, prices held 
steady, although some advances had 
been expected a short time ago. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.10 in 98's 
jutes and $11.20 in cottons; bakers 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Export sales of Canadi- 
an flour in the week ending Oct. 21 
returned to the level of two weeks 
earlier and amounted to 198,000 bbl., 
with the largest quantity moving on 
Class 2 account. Such sales account- 
ed for 126,000 bbl., a goodly percent- 
age of this total going to the U.K. 
IWA flour sales trailed at 72,000 bbl. 
and moved in small lots to a number 
of destinations. Domestic trade is 
seasonally good, and while mills are 
not yet operating to capacity, there 
appears to have been a slight upward 
movement in running time. Prices 
are steady. Quotations Oct. 23: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the Biritish Colum- 
bia boundary $11@11.60, second pat- 
ents $10.50@11.20, second patents to 
bakers $9.65@9.95. All cash 
carlots. 


prices 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Trade remains rather 
dull, with demand sufficient to keep 
values stable. Flour middlings and 
red dog were quoted some higher this 
week. Quotations Oct. 25: Bran 
$40.50@ 41.50, standard midds. $41.50 
42.50, flour midds. $48@50, red dog 
$52. 

Kansas City: Millfeed hit a slug- 
gish period late last week and early 
this week showed only meager signs 
of improvement. Production has been 
heightened by good flour directions at 
mills, but the demand for offal has 
been limited to nearby shipment as 
far as the formula feed trade is con- 
cerned. Shorts barely steady and 
bran recovering about 25¢ ton Oct. 
25 at $38.50@39 for bran and $43.75 
@44.25 sacked, Kansas City, for 
shorts. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was good last week. Supplies 
were insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 22: Bran $38.25@4 
38.75, shorts $43.75@44.25. Bran ad- 
vanced 25¢ ton, while shorts declined 
50¢ ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
draggy with only a little splurge of 
buying on lower prices for shorts. 
Most buying was by southeastern 
mixed car users. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $38.25@38.75, 
shorts $43.75 @44.25. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week 
with bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts 
$1 ton lower. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 
tions Oct. 21, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$38.50@39, gray shorts $44@44.50. 
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Oklahoma City: Demand poor for 
all classes of millfeed. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $40.75@41.75, 
millrun $43.504 44.50, shorts $46.25 
@47.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
fair and sufficient to absorb the offer- 
ings. Quotations Oct. 22: Bran $46, 
gray shorts $52, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, unchanged compared with 
one week previous. 

Chicago: The millfeed trade spent 
most of its time looking and watching 
in the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 25, with only a small 
amount of trading being done. Buyers 
have lower price ideas than mills are 
willing to concede. Quotations Oct. 
25: Bran $43@43.50, standard midds. 
$45 @ 45.50, flour midds. $50@53, red 
dog $53@57. 

St. Louis: Demand for bran and 
shorts was flat last week. Offerings 
were ample. Quotations Oct. 22: Bran 
$42.25 @ 42.75, shorts $48.25 @ 48.75, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Sales to medium-to-large 
mixers were good, but spotty, last 
week. Country trade was light. Bran 
moved up $1.50 ton, and middlings 
gained $1. The top bracket of heavy 
feeds advanced 50¢, but the bottom 
range held unchanged. Hurricane 
“Hazel” damaged coastal farms and 
killed many chickens and trade to 
those areas is likely to be quiet for 
awhile. Bran has replaced middlings 
in sales volume as is normal for this 
time of year. Dairy feeds have picked 
up in some sections, but in others 
mixers’ efforts are more in anticipa- 
tion of increased demand rather than 
to any quickening of trade. Canadian 
offerings remain light and some sales 
of bran and middlings were made 
from Buffalo to the New England 
area. Mill running time ranged up 
to seven days. Quotations Oct. 22: 
Bran $45.50@46.25, standard midds. 
$48 @48.50, flour midds. $57@58, red 
dog $57 @58.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed a generally firmer tone last 
week as the demand was stepped up 
somewhat. Trading, however, was 
still confined to small lots for imme- 
diate needs as most buyers took the 
position that the full swing of the 
harvest may be quite likely to pres- 
age lower market quotations. How- 
ever in the poultry segment of the 
trade, price resistance was decidedly 
more pointed as most poultry and 
egg men are meeting with extreme 
difficulty in providing a proper bal- 
ance between income and expenses. 
Many birds on the farms are being 
culled to reduce operating losses, a 
factor which will undoubtedly lead 
to a more restricted demand for 
feeds. At the close of the week’s 
trading bran was about $1 higher 
while middlings were quoted in a 
range reflecting a 50¢ to $1 advance. 
Quotations Oct. 23: Bran $54.50, 
midds. $57.50@58. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
very limited last week. Supplies in 
all lines are plentiful and immediate 
deliveries are offered on all lines. Re- 
tail buying was down and grain 
houses bought cautiously. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $50.30 
@52.50, standard midds. $52.30@55, 
flour midds. $60.30@61.50, red dog 
$64.90 @66. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed users in this 
area were hopeful that the prospect 
of a larger flour grind would give 
them an opportunity of purchasing at 
a saving from current costs. But 


prices held their ground last week 
and dealings on the local market were 
in low gear, with hand-to-mouth or- 
ders contributing the principal ac- 
tivity. The Oct. 22 list of quotations 
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was unchanged from the previous 
week: Bran $51.50, standard midds. 
$54.50, red dog $64. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was decidedly sluggish last week, and 
prices dropped approximately 50¢ ton 
on both bran and shorts. The demand 
was on the light side, and offerings 
were not pressing, apparently due to 
the substantial amounts reportedly 
going into storage. Mixers and job- 
bers report a lessening demand for 
formula feeds and consequently are 
purchasing only for immediate needs 
on the lower price levels. Bran and 
shorts fluctuated only slightly during 
the week and showed no signs of 
strengthening at the weekend. Quo- 
tations Oct. 22: Bran $48@49, shorts 
$54 @ 54.50 

Seattle: Millfeed easy at $44 ton, 
delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $43, midds. $48 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week with supply exceeding de- 
mand. Mills are operating to capacity, 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Plants are booked well into Novem- 
ber. Quotations Oct. 22: Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $50, midds $55. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Isolated short- 
ages are developing as a result of the 
reduced output and a heavier de- 
mand. Quotations Oct. 23: Bran $48@ 
50, shorts $52@54, midds. $58@60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There has been little 
change in the millfeed picture in 
western Canada with sales in the 
week ended Oct. 21 holding at much 
the same levels as a week earlier. 
Shipments continue to move for the 
most part into eastern Canada with 
western demand light. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 23: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills $39@44, shorts $42@47, 
middlings $48@52. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: There was little change 
in the domestic millfeed picture last 
week. Quotations on bran were slight- 
ly lower, but shorts and middlings 
held unchanged. No export business 
has been reported. Cash car quota- 
tions Oct. 22: Bran $45.80@46, shorts 
$49@50.80, middlings $56 @57.80. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices were off about 
5¢ ewt., with buying dull. Quotations 
Oct. 22: Pure white rye $4.70@4.75, 
medium rye $4.5004.55, dark rye 
$3.954 4 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were fairly good. 
Quotations Oct. 22: pure white $5.38, 
medium $5.18, dark $4.63, rye meal 
$4.88 

Portland: White patent $6.80, pure 
dark rye $6.05 

New York: No improvement was 
noted in bookings of rye flours last 
week as price levels continued high. 
Seattered sales were reported, but 
the markets generally were quiet. 
Pure white patents quoted Oct. 22 
$5.45 @5.55. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales continued light as con- 
sumers believe prices are too high 
and are hoping for a market reaction. 
Quotations Oct. 22: White rye $5.60 
@5.70, medium rye $5.40@5.50, dark 
rye $4.85@4.95. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices held 
no buying interest for bakers last 
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week. Here and there over the terri- 
tory small purchases were made to 
supply urgent needs. Directions are 
good. Quotations Oct. 23, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.35@5.51, medium $5.05@ 
5.31, dark $460@5.01, blended $6.59 
a6.69, rye meal $4.60@4.88. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There is an im- 
proving trade with the offtake rising. 
Quotations Oct. 23: Rolled oats in 80 
lb. cottons $5.70, oatmeal in 98 Ib. 
cottons $6.90, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal are holding well, 
but export business continues negli- 
gible. There has been no accumula- 
tion of supplies in the week ended 
Oct. 21, and prices remain firm. Quo- 
tations Oct. 23: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. sacks $5.35@5.55 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $6.30@6.55. All prices cash car- 
lots. 
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Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Earnings Continue Up 


MINNEAPOLIS The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. and subsidiary state- 
ment of net earnings for third quar- 
ter shows $209,349.68 profit compared 
with $123,860.39 in 1953. 

Net earnings for the 
months ended Sept. 30, 
$601,722.81, compared 
548.10 last year. 

Net earnings for the 12 months pe- 
riod ended Sept. 30 were $1,219,092.19 
compared with $1,208,519.75 last 
year. The figures for the 1954 earn- 
ings are after setting up a reserve 
for all federal taxes at the rate of 
52% of net income, and an unexpend- 
ed advertising reserve of approxi- 
mately $79,024 more in 1954 than was 
set up at the same time in 1953. 





first nine 
1954, were 
with $519,- 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The forthcoming marriage in carly 
November of George N, Graf and 
Mrs. Margaret Christopher was an- 
nounced in New York recently. Mr. 
Graf is general manager of Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
and Mrs. Christopher is executive sec- 
retary. 


On a fishing trip to the Mexican 
west coast is Charles Summers, presi- 
dent of the Security Elevator Co., 


Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Summers 
flew with two other Hutchinson 
friends. 

* 


Home from an air trip to Hawaii, 
won by his wife in a chain grocery 
store slogan contest, is James Dou- 
glass, Hutchinson, Kansas, manager 
for the Salina Terminal Elevator Co. 
They made the trip by plane. 


P, H. Baum, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in Kan- 
sas City one day last week on busi- 
ness. 


R. H. Drake, sales manager, H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, was 
in New York recently visiting the 
office of John H, Blake, flour broker. 


* 

Albert 8S. Allen of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., film department 
has received the 1954 Hauck produce 
packaging award for his “significant 
and outstanding contributions to the 
produce packaging industry.” The an- 
nual award, which honors the mem- 
ory of Charles W. Hauck, a pioneer 
in the packaging field, was presented 
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OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM — Bakers searching for merchandising ideas 
are being given a unique opportunity for extra saies in a planned revival 
of the Election Day Cake—an old time American favorite that is being 
publicized and promoted by the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc. In line with the public’s well-known weakness for old American customs, 
Fleischmann is conducting a nationwide publicity campaign via newspapers, 
radio and TV to sell the story of 19th Century election day cakes and to 
suggest to 20th Century Americans that the same cake and custom would 
be ideal for Election Night TV parties this coming Nov. 2. To assist in this 
local level publicity and promotion Fleischmann is distributing to bakers a 
special prospectus featuring a tested Election Day formula—an Election 
Day cake history (for publicity purposes) and an Election Day cake mer- 
chandising section. The cake itself is between the fruit and spice varieties, 
which makes it an ideal for snappy, pre-holiday, November weather and 
need not be confined to Election Day sales only, Fleischmann says. 


to Mr. Allen during the recent pro- 
duce packaging conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Leslie N. Perrin are 
at home at their residence, 1808 Mt 
Curve Ave., Minneapolis, following 
their recent marriage. Mr. Perrin is 
a former president of General Mills, 
Inc., and his wife is the former Mrs. 
Helen Bunn Monroe of Chicago. 


Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Mrs. Florence Strup- 
per to Ogden A, Geilfuss, both of At- 
lanta, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlie F. Williams, Columbia, Ga. 
Mr. Geilfuss is president of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co. Mr. and Mrs. Geil- 
fuss returned recently from a month's 
trip to Europe. 


Mrs. J. Paul Smith and Miss Fran- 
ces Smith are currently sojourning 
in New York. They are the wife and 
daughter of J. Paul Smith, who main- 
tains a brokerage office in Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Joseph B, Magnus, vice president, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., ad- 
dressed a combined meeting of the 
Longhorn Pharmaceutical As&n. and 
the University of Texas College of 
Pharmacy at Austin, Texas, recently. 


Officers and directors of the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange were guests 
of Frank Viault, dr., vice president, 
California Milling Corp, on a cruise to 
Catalina Island aboard Mr. Viault's 
yacht, the “Endymion” on a recent 
week-end, 

* 

Dean Thomas, southwestern repre- 
sentative of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was a recent visitor in Okla- 
homa City and with H. E, MeCoy, 
Oklahoma City branch manager, 
spent a week with Arkansas trade 
connections. 

6 


Further progress is reported in the 
condition of Ralph ©. Sowden who 
suffered a heart attack Oct, 2. He is 
expected to be dismissed from the 
hospital in a few days and will con- 
tinue to convalesce at his home in 
Arkansas City, Kansas, Mr. Sowden 
is president of the New Era Milling 
Co, and immediate past president of 


the Millers National Federation. 
= 
Henry Pahl, president, Menne} 


Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, was a visi- 
tor in Millers National Federation 
offices, Chicago, Oct, 22. 
oe 
Millers National 
offices, Chicago, had 
from Great Britain Oct. 20. They 
were J. C, Wooler, cha'rman, and 
T. Moran, research director, Research 
Association of British Flour Millers. 
Mr. Wooler is associated with the 
British flour milling firm of Town- 
rows, Ltd 
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Joins King Midas 


HASTINGS, MINN.—-E. E. Kunze 
recently joined King Midas Flour 
Mills as assistant superintendent at 
the firm's Hastings mill. He formerly 
was a milling engineer with General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


The Federation 


two visitors 
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Cie 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts, 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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William H. Schwabe (seated), Pueblo, Colo., is 


shown being crowned International Cotton Bag Sewing Queen by William N. 
Brock, vice president and general sales manager, Chase Bag Co., after winning 
a contest sponsored by the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. and National 
Cotton Council. Attendants are second and third place winners, Mrs. Charlsie 
S. Martin (left), Alderson, W.Va., and Mrs. Richard T. Gray, Sedalia, Mo. 
Mrs. Schwabe was crowned at ceremonies held in Chicago during the recent 
International Dairy Show. Mr. Brock represented the Advertising and Pro- 
motion Committee of the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., Evanston, IIL. 


The three finalists were 


among 45 winners of’ contests held at state 


and 


regional fairs. More than 35,000 individual sewing entries included curtains, 
luncheon sets, quilts, dresses and colorful stuffed toys made from printed 
cotton sacks which held flour, feeds and fertilizer, This was the second annual 
contest sponsored jointly by the textile bag makers and the National Cotton 
Council of Memphis, with the cooperation of Pfaff Sewing Machines Corp. 
The three winners share in more than $2,500 worth of merchandise prizes, 


as well as a week's stay in Chicago. 





Millers and Chemists 
Hold Annual Joint 
Meeting in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS The llth an- 
nual joint meeting of the Ohio Valley 
district of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the Cincinnati sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists was held Oct, 1-2 
at the Severin Hotel here. Approxi- 
mately 85 persons were present for 
the meeting. 

Presiding at the combined session 
were Willis J. McIver, Ohio Valley 
chairman, and chairman Leo UH. 
Fratzke of the Cincinnati section. 

The group was welcomed by 
Robert B. Evans, Jr., Indianapolis. A 
discussion on wire screens and some 
new developments in wire sieve bind- 
ings were presented by the W. S. 
Tyler Co., Cleveland. W. R. Wichser, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, reviewed 
the care and operation of purifiers. 

Glen Bleile, Garland Mills, Inc., 
Greensburg, Ind.,, led a discussion of 
the characteristics of the 1954 cen- 
tral states wheat crop. The chemical 
characteristics were reviewed by 
Joseph Zvanovec, National Milling 
Co., Toledo. It was reported that the 
new Ohio crop is running about 4% 
higher than last year, with good mill- 
ing and baking properties. 

H. Wade, a_ representative cf 


Omar, Inc., Indianapolis, spoke on 
“Cakes, and What is Required of the 
Flour” in the session which followed 
a luncheon. Hans Weniger, Buhler 
3ros.-Sprout Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
Pa., discussed corn milling, and the 
film “The Mark of C” was shown. 
The luncheon speakers were Frank 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, national AACC president, 
and Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., AOM president. 

Following separate business ses- 
sions by the operative and chemist 
groups a dinner was held at the Sky- 
line Terrace of the hotel. The after- 
dinner speaker was William Schae- 
fer, U. S. Rubber Co., Indianapolis, 
“Rubber—Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow.” 
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KROGER SALES INCREASE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the 10th 4-week period 
ended Oct. 2, 1954, totaled $81,959,- 
152, an increase of 2% over sales of 
$80,020,778 for the corresponding 4- 
week period a year ago. Cumulative 
sales for the first 10 periods of 1954 
totaled $831,129,013, a 3% increase 
over sales of $806,734,373 for the 
same 10 periods in 1953. Average 
number of Kroger stores in operation 
during the period was 1,714, com- 
pared with 1,840 during the 1953 
10th period, a decrease of 7% 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS’ e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard“: 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














CARGILL ©" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Greuin Exch, Bldg., Minneapoli«. Minn 
Mills at 
st. Cloud, Minnesota 





GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











“ROCK RIVER" 





RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 






The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 







DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING co. 


Dicliuth, At té 









LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring WuHeEat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











now 

multiwall 
bags 
too! 


PERCY AENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 


Ce 


turraco NEW YORK 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 





WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 















IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











CCC Revises 
Wheat Export 
Figures 


WASHINGTON~— The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has _ revised 
downward the quantities of Commod- 
ity Credit Corp.-owned wheat sold 
for export as wheat or wheat flour 


under 2 special program announced 
Nov. 19, 1953 and reported that 


through Oct. 7 and since the start of 
the program in early December, 1953, 
revised total sales are 76,097,841 bu. 
(65,367,070 bu. as wheat and 10,730,- 
771 bu. as wheat flour) instead of the 
76,977,368 bu. (54,563,486 bu. as 
wheat and 22,413,882 bu. as wheat 
flour) incorrectly reported Sept. 28. 

Part of the error occurred in re- 
porting Sept. 28 that 7,788,972 bu. of 
light-weight wheat sold for export 
under another special program, had 
been sold under this program as 
wheat for wheat flour. This and other 
revisions in the wheat-as-flour quan- 
tity result in the revised total an- 
nounced Oct. 20. 

Under the special export program, 
CCC-owned wheat is offered for sale 
for export as wheat or wheat flour 
on the basis of allowances announced 
each market day. Wheat or flour 
exported under this program is not 
eligible for registry or export pay- 
ment under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Sales of wheat for export 
as wheat are made in accordance with 
Commodity Stabilization Service an- 
nouncements GR 261 and GR 212, and 
sales of wheat for export as wheat 
flour in accordance with announce- 
ments GR 262 and GR 212. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Section of 
AACC to Meet Nov. 9 


NEW YORK—The New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will meet the eve- 
ning of Nov. 9 at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel, 23rd St. and Lexington 


Ave. in New York. 
The speaker will be Martin H. 
Quell, plant manager of Bowey’s, 


Inc., Brooklyn. His topic will be “Co- 
coa and Chocolate Terminology.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIft-—— 


Kansas Virus Loss 
Hits $11 Million 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Kan- 
sas farmers suffered loss of from $11 
million to $15 million from wheat 
streak mosaic virus in 1954, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Webster 
H. Sill, Jr., Kansas State College plant 
pathologist; Hurley Fellows, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture-Kansas 
State plant pathologist, and Claude 
King, Kansas State extension plant 
pathologist. 

Losses from soi] borne mosaic have 
been estimated at $3 million. 


The wheat streak mosaic loss in 
the state is second only to the record 
year of 1949, when loss was $30 mil- 
lion. Loss from soil borne mosaic 
was more than twice as heavy as in 
1952, the previous worst year. 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


LOUIS, 
MO. 


SACKS 





Equipment Show Slated 


NEW YORK—A complete equip- 
ment exposition—the National Retail 
Industry Show— Jan. 7-11, will be 


held here at Madison Square Gar- 
den. The show brings together Amer- 
ica’s leading manufacturers of the 
latest equipment, materials and fix- 
tures for more efficient and profitable 
retailing under the sponsorship of 
Store Modernization Institute 
Exhibits are grouped in sections 
covering eight of the major retai 
operations: merchandise handling ard 
warehousing office and accountine 
building and modernization, delivery 
trucks, maintenance and supplies, au 
tomatic vending, store 
displays and self-service. 


operations, 
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The show is open to operating ex- 
ecutives of all departments of the re- 
tail store industry, and to contrac- 
tors, shopping center builders, store 
designers, real estate operators and 
others engaged in commercial bui d- 
ing and retail operations. Free invi- 
tations may be obtained from the 
Store Modernization Institute, 20 
East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA ° 
MOUNDRIDGE 


CHERRYVALE- 
AND MARION 








ya 


NEW YORK 


y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


SAN FRANCISCO 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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BULK FLOUR SHIPMENT—The first bulk car of flour reported delivered to 
the New England area was shipped recently from the Buffalo plant of 


General Mills, Inc., to Stop-and-Shop, Inc., Cambridge, 


Mass. Standing in 


front of the airslide car above are, left to right, Carlton Olson, General Mills 
Boston district manager; Norman 8. Rabb, vice president of Stop-and-Shop, 
and George W. Harding, bakery superintendent, 





Thomas J. Hanley, Ohio 
Milling Figure, Dies 


MANSFIELD, OHIO-—-Thomas J. 
Hanley, retired president of the Han- 
ley Milling Co., Mansfield, Ohio, died 
recently after a brief illness, He was 
95 years old on July 12. 

Mr. Hanley had been head of the 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Conn > Fa 4 ey % Jy a 


MICHIGAN ' SOFT | WHEAT r FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. 65 

Since 1856 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











"For SUPER Results 






T°S/Y USE QUAKER 
*'; BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








‘“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





milling company which he founded as 
a young man until he retired in 1946 

A native of Ireland, Mr. Hanley 
came to America as a child. He first 
settled in Coshocton, Ohio, where he 
operated the Hanley Milling Co. at 
both Coshocton and West Lafayette, 
Ohio. He later established the firm 
at Mansfield. He was a founder and a 
former president of the Midwest 
Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Hanley numbered among his 
personal friends, President Eisen- 
hower, the late Presidents McKinley 
and Harding, the late William Green 
and many other prominent Ameri- 
cans. His son, Gen. Thomas J. Han- 
ley, Jr., Was a classmate of President 
Eisenhower at West Point. 

Mr, Hanley was also a well known 


civic leader and prominent Catholic 
lay leader. 

Besides Gen. Hanley, other sur- 
vivors include a son, Jerome O., 
Mansfield; two daughters, Miss Ve- 
ronica, Mansfield, and Mrs. Ramey 
Curtis, Columbus; 11 grandchildren 


and 11 great grandchildren. 


————SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


$50,000 OREGON FIRE 
DONALD, ORE.—-The main eleva- 
tor and warehouse of the Donald 
(Ore.) Co-Operative here burned re- 
cently with the loss being estimated 
at $50,000. 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








KNAPPE MILLING 


CO MPANY 
Producers 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ti. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








. . e e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











N.Y. Exchange Closed 


NEW YORK—tThe New York Prod- 
uce Exchange will be open for busi- 
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ness on Veterans Day, Nov. 11, but 
closed on Election Day, Nov. 2, ac- 
cording to the exchange. 
IWA PRICING — — 
Vv Vv v 
(Continued from page 9%) 
Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
import requirements for the year (Count six words for signature.) Add 


which she contemplates available un- 
der the subsidized provisions of the 
pact. The new Italian quota is set at 
100,000 metric tons. Its previous quo- 
ta, before its retirement last year 
ran in excess of 35 million bushels. 

Although U.S. sales last week 
slumped badly, those of Canada held 
with the Canadian sales reported for 
the same period at slightly better 
than 3 million bushels, Japan pur- 
chases reflected the lion’s share of the 
Canadian sales for that week. 

The U.S. flour sales recorded for 
the week ending Oct. 19 were largely 
to Latin American markets although 
the Netherlands continued its pref- 
erence for U.S. flour with a record 
purchase of a flour equivalent of ap- 
proximately 70,000 bu. of wheat. 


ABA CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 10) 








Head Loafer of the R.O.L.L., Oct. 20 
during the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Recipients of the trophies selected 
by a committee of Loafer bakers 
were Arthur K. Jordan, Jordan Bak- 
ing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; the Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn., and Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

The achievement competition is 
part of the Loafer pledge unselfishly 
to promote the best interests of the 
baking industry. Awards were made 
on the basis of the most complete 
and comprehensive plan of support 
for the Picnic Month Promotion. 

Mr. Jordan was selected winner of 
the baker award for his close support 
of the picnic promotion through radio, 
TV and newspapers—a cooperative 
tie-in with four other food processors 
and worked out with KMO radio and 
television station covering Tacoma 
and southwest Washington. Each 
company had ten announcements a 
day promoting picnics during the 
month of July. 

Ads were carried in the local news- 
papers with the mayor, city council 
and city manager proclaiming July 
as Picnic Month. 

The Connecticut Bakers Assn. was 
chosen for the bakery trade associa- 
tion award for the intensive campaign 
undertaken by Charles Barr, CBA 
secretary, to spread the word of pic- 
nic month to all the bakers in that 
state. Bulletins issued by the associ- 
ation continually carried the story of 
the ROLL’s effort to get behind the 
industry’s biggest food promotion. 

An overall campaign on the picnic 
promotion was sponsored by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. All media were 
used to plug picnics through the co- 
operation of advertising, merchandis- 
ing, sales and promotional depart- 


ments. 
Radio and television carried the 
picnic message during July over 320 


stations of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. from coast-to-coast. Commer- 
cials were used on the Cardinal base- 
ball network in addition to local spot 
announcements featuring outdoor eat- 
ing. 

Billboard posters and truck ban- 


20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


— 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








a 


FOR SALE— FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
and bolting cloth. What do you need? 
Evergreen Mills, Ine., Ada, Okla. 











MACHINERY 





WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—METAL SCREW CONVEYORS. 
Evergreen Mills, Inc Ada, Okla, 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 








v eee 





WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 


ent capable of assuming complete charge 
of mill, elevator, packing and loading in 
4500 ewt hard wheat mill. Excellent 


opportunity with old established company 
for man who can qvalify. Submit resume 
stating experience, personal background 
and salary requirements. All replies held 
in strict confidence Address 196, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v iiitienennenseneideiemmemanial 
MILLER, 47 YEARS OLD, 
oiler and machine tender in 
1,300 bbl. mill; 15 years as beltman, 
smutter, machine tender, grinder and sec- 
ond miller in 4,700 bbl. mill. Will move. 
Can furnish full references on request 
Address 197, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





OPERATIVE 


five years 





MILL MACHINERY 
Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 





12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ners were used to stimulate interest 
in picnics while ads were carried in 
grocery trade papers urging active 
participation in the promotion. 

Newspaper ads and point-of-sale 
material were highly beneficial in con- 
tributing to the success of the picnic 
promotion, according to the judging 
committee. 

Honorable mention was given to 
Armour & Co. for fine cooperation 
and exceptional participation in the 


campaign. Bamby Bakers, Salisbury, 
N.C., and Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 


Cloud, Minn., were also lauded for 
an outstanding performance. 

Mr. Graf also gave a run-down on 
the other activities of the Loyal Loaf- 
ers and reported that 84,000 doctors 
in 39 states, Hawaii and Alaska had 
received copies of “How Much Do You 
KNOW About Bread?” and “The En- 
richment of Bread” through the ef- 
forts of Loafer members. 

He also reported that a committee 
of four had been appointed to discuss 
future projects for the coming year. 
The committee is composed of Mer- 
cer G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York; James Phelan, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; El Simonyi, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York, and Mr. Graf. 
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BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 












IN OUR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 





I. these days of occupancy guarantees and accelerated amortization, 
grain elevator construction is very much in the news. Good elevator con- 
struction — big elevator construction — is an expert's job. 


Here’s what the Millers National Federation says by way of reminder to 
its members in a recent bulletin: “Over the years there has been a certain 
amount of elevator building done by local concerns, but by far the bulk 
of such construction has been concentrated in the hands of not over a 
dozen contracting firms which have made more or less a specialty of this 
type of structure. This specialization seems to be well-justified. A grain 
bin has very little in common from an engineering standpoint with a house, 
a store, building, a lodge hall or even a flour mill. Thousands of bushels of 
grain pressing against the sides and bottom of a bin produces stresses that 
only a qualified engineer can measure and design construction to with- 
stand. ... It seems appropriate to suggest that experience with and technical 
knowledge of grain elevator construction are prime factors in the selection 
of a firm to do a storage job.” 


When you plan an elevator addition, call Jones-Hettelsater. We have built 
more than 90 million bushels of concrete storage in our 34 years of service 
to the milling and grain trades. 


J ONES Hierresiie ar Company 




















‘Designers and Builders for eMillers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inec.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn, 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Asen.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 16-17—American Corn Mil- 
lers Federation; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago; Exec, Sec., Harry Hunter, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ml. 


1955 


dan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 


Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TL 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil, Pa. 


Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 830-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 











Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 





* 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


| SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN (CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 
















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















ae 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-18 Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 

71, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 


San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—-Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 
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Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville $3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 


108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 


“GRAIN SERVICE? 


—o 2 
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New York Louisville %, 
Chicago Memphis begs 
St. Louls Enid te 
Kansas City Galveston fe 
Omehe Houston an 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
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Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
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CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM 
EVERY PRODUCIN AREA 
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apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, IL. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 


Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8S.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24— Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N.Y. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 


Flour 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Mrean is the 
Staff of itr” 


GIBRALTAR 


WUT @revatye)ifeloli-tom aleltlam ii tii( om 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
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Flour 
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Assn.); Atlantic City, N.d.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 


ere at elevators we own aod operate 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spent Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE— 













White - Medium - Dark 




































The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 







GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Lewis W. Senford «© Phone 3316 
Meneger 













TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 








To insure uniformity « 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 
* Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 





<a 


ZI 


Ja} 





ENCORE 


W. 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 








MAin 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESC.A 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV 1Nng 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


stora 
els, together 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
ge capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING M 


ILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 











Suspicious neighbor: ‘Hello! Jones, 
what are you up to?” 

Jones: “Burying my pet canary.” 

Suspicious neighbor: ‘Look here 
I happen to know you're burying my 
cat.” 

Jones: “Yeah, but my canary hap- 
pens to be inside him.” 


¢¢ 
There was a young man entering 
Columbia who was scheduled to take 
an intelligence test. He got to the 
right building all right, but instead of 
walking into the door of the big hall 
where everyone else was he opened 
the door next to it and blundered 
into a professor’s office. 
“Sir,” said the student, “ I have 
come to take my intelligence test.” 
“Young man,” said the professor, 
“you have just taken it.” 


Thanks to progress in the movies, 
a world which has always known hor- 
ror now gets it in three dimensions. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


The astronomy class was out on the 
college grounds for a night session. 

“Oh, professor,” said a girl, point- 
ing upwards, “is that Venus, over 
there?” 

“No, my dear,” replied the profes- 
sor patiently, “that is Jupiter.” 

“My, what sharp eyes you have,” 
exclaimed the young coed admiringly, 
“to be able to distinguish sex at that 


distance!” 

Oven Man: “Would you 
my wages? I was married 
day.” 

“Sorry,” 


increase 
yester- 


said the foreman, “but 
we are not responsible for accidents 
outside the factory.” 


e$? @ 

The automobile motor began to 
pound and finally stopped. The wor- 
ried boy friend said to his companion, 
“T wonder what that knock could be?”’ 

“Maybe,” replied the blonde, “it’s 


opportunity.” 
¢ ¢ 
There’s one thing you've got to say 


about inflation—it’s a nice thing to 
have in your tires. 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 
etwcre OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 








ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 








For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


> CE : 





B WEST 9th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 








MILLING 
ENGINE ERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Brine hercilor 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














DOES THE JOB OF 


Nebraska Wheats. You need only 
WISDOM to get this combinatio 
ness and wide tolerance, 





— ONE FLOUR 


SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found 


BOTH 


in famous 
one flour 
n of mellow- 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢@ 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





General Offices: 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


= 
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Users of PAGE’S FLOUR are as- 
sured of uniform baking performance, 
for PAGE'S is backed with a broad 
wheat selection area. Our location 
permits us to draw wheat without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 


Foe ducing states. 
s | alge @ Wi \e ja) aw 3 
BO) 1 ; 
UY 13 = 2! 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY. inc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
























PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















storage and handling equipment for your bakery, T | ¢ We & a ca sa F L oO U Re ca 7 L L S oO. 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 


flo with your local Weber Mills representative ee ee ee) 
or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. SALI NA, K AN SA % 
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FANT 


Gladiola 
Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


and 


MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











- PREMIUM 
 WHEATS 


EXPERT _~ 
‘MILLING 


a 





LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


/ 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


7 











Letters to the Editor 








NO DANGER FOR BRITAIN? 
Editor, The Northwestern Miller: 

Challenging my argument that 
Britain’s excessive reliance on dollar 
sources for her wheat imports is 
dangerous, Mr. H. G. L. Strange, 
of the Searle Grain Company, Winni- 
peg, calls my doubts about the de- 
pendability of North American sup- 
plies “entirely unwarranted.” In the 
interests of welfare and stability in 
the world at large, I most sincerely 
hope the future will prove him right. 
But his reasoning provides little com- 
fort for my fears. 

Mr. Strange points out that the 
average yield per acre in the US. 
during the drought years 1932-38 was 
higher than the long-term average 
yield in both Australia and Argen- 
tina. I should like to add that yields 
per acre were higher still in England, 
Belgium, Germany and Denmark. 
However, this does not qualify them 
as dependable suppliers to whom 
other importing nations might turn; 
for they are deficiency countries 
themselves. A steady exportable sur- 
plus rather than a high yield per 
acre is what matters in choosing 
one’s source of supply. The figures 
available to me suggest that in this 
respect at least, the U.S.A. is not 
the first logical choice; for by 1935 its 
wheat exports have virtually ceased 
and in the ensuing two years, it was 
forced to import 31 and 16 million 
bushels respectively. Canada's record 
is somewhat better. During the 
drought period reviewed by Mr. 
Strange, her exports fluctuated be- 
tween 260 and 90 million bushels, but 
at least she still had a surplus. Dur- 
ing the same period. however, her 
carryover fell from 217 to 24 million 
bushels, and that of the U.S.A. from 
382 to 153 million bushels. On 31st 
July, 1937, the combined wheat stocks 
of the U.S. and Canada were no 
greater than 120 million bushels, well 
below the technically necessary level 
of safety. 

It is indeed startling to be told 
by Mr. Strange that in view of an 
annual world export availability of 
800 million bushels “there is not the 
slightest risk’ that Britain’s mini- 
mum imports of 180 million bushels 
could not be secured. Does Britain 
have first call on the world’s fluctuat- 
ing surplus, and if she does, what is 
to happen to bread-eaters of other 
importing nations? H. E. Braine, 
Managing Trustee, Wheat Pool of 
Western Australia. 

Perth, Western Australia 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








i SdbmntaAtaiann & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





-FLOU R—— 
















The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 

21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 























MINNEAPOLIS 








___-_ 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


DULUTH 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorticn FK]LOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 





Teletype KC 535 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHOHE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Kansas City Feed 
Show Interest Up 


MILWAUKEE—Although general 
sale of exhibit space at the fourth 
Nationa! Feed Industry Show in Kan- 
City next March started only 
about a month ago, a large percent- 
age of space already has been taken, 
according to Eldon H. Roesler, co- 
manager of the show. 

Mr. Roesler, business manager of 
the Feed Bag, said that quite a few 
new firms have contracted for space 
and most of the leading companies 
who have used the show before are 
back on the list of exhibitors. 

The trade show will be held in con- 
junction with the annual convention 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in the Kansas City Municipal 
Auditorium March 14-15. More than 


Sas 


2,000 feed and grain men are ex- 
pected to attend. 
Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 


president of the Midwest association, 
has made plans to hold all association 
meetings in the same building at the 
show. Convention sessions will be 
held each morning; the show will be 
open in the afternoon and evening. 

Exhibits will include the latest in 
machinery and equipment, special 
booths covering all types of feed in- 
gredients, educational disp!ays by 
various associations representing in- 
gredient producers, and exhibits by 
feed manufacturers. 

Most firms who have contracted 
for exhibit space have taken multiple 
booths, Mr. Roesler said. Companies 
who still want space may contact the 
National Feed Industry Show, 1712 
W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3. Ho- 
tel reservations are being made by 
the Housing Bureau, Kansas City 
Association of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


S 
EXPORT 


via 


LYKES! 


@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Gulfport, Kansas City, lake Charles, 
Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 

Tampo, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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Materials Handling 
Show Scheduled 


NEW YORK-—-The next National 
Materials Handling Exposition will 
be held May 16-20, 1955, at the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre in Chicago, 
according to an announcement from 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York ex- 
position management firm which 
founded and produces the event. 

The show is reported to be one of 
the three largest in the country. It 
attracted more than 27,000 top man- 
agement and production executives 
from 40 countries when last held in 
1953. 

The theme of the exposition will be 
“The Concept of Obsolescence.”’ To be 
stressed is the fact that a good deal 
of the equipment and techniques now 
in use is already obsolete. 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel €5 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,.” Rotterdam 








ROBERT NEIL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 







Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





aNi°\ay 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1, F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEraTEar,"’ Glasgow 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 19138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








Cable Address; ‘ Dorrzacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St, Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-26 Billiter St, LONDON, B, OC. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainiatic,” London 











VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
‘Interest-Rotterdam"” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


* FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

“Asbjornsetad” 


Reference: 
Cable Address 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PRBCIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amstercam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 













































ARE FAMOUS F 
GOOD BA 
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KING! 










CountTrY ELBVATORS 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-“WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR . EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINT FLOURS 






CORN PRODUCTS 





INDEX OF ADVERTISE 

















+. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








es. ” 
Golden Loaf” tnat'sour 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kensas City, Missouri 





Abilene Flour Millis Co ‘ 2 Greenbank, H. J., & Sons. 
Acme-Evans Co. ...... 26 Green's Milling Co, ......... 
Acme Flour Mills Co. . ‘ 26 Grippeling & Verkley 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 

Amber Milling Division ............ nm 

Amendt Milling Co. ....... ; : , 

American Viours, Inc. .......2.60+. 26 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 


Arkell & Smiths ......... 


, Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Association of Mill & Elevator 


Harris, Upham & Co. y 
Mutual Insurance Companies 7 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Cx 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....... 36 Holland Engraving Co 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co, ...... 
Baxter, A, E., Engineering Co 7 
Bay State Milling Co ; , 2 
Beardstown Mills Co. ..... . 28 Imbe, J. F., Milling Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 4 Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 35 International Milling Co 
Blair Milling Co. ....... “6 ‘Interstate Grain Corp 
“ee owepeeesve 34 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine.. 26 
Bolle & Schilthuis ...... eS oe : 
rey & Sharpless ..... a4 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co ‘ 26 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Ine 
aa a ig oa ag Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
oo 4a Sateetehe a Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Burrus Mills, Inc. ... 7 Sewell, Ls B.. & Bon 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 


Johnson-Herbert & Co 


Cahokia Flour Co 36 Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 


Cameron, John F., & Co, Ltd ; Justesen, Brodr 
Cargill, Incorporated . , , 26 

eet Fi. Ws wewadvesseas 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd . 
Centennial Bansas Pious 


Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 2 
Chase Bag Co, ... ° ] 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 3 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 


7 Mills Company 
21 Kansas Milling Co. , 

> Kaswan, Joseph 

, Kelly-Erickson Co Rebee 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 


Cohen, Felix, Firma ment, Percy, Beg Co., ine. 
. ¢ Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
Coleman, David, Inc. . ° 34 ; » Midas Flour Mills 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co s 2 ao 
' “4 a - 40. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co 8 - ; 1s a om : 

‘ aer Bi ee ee 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 31 es ; aeiiite Ae 
Continental Grain Co. él ee = ag eter 


Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John E., 


& Sons, Inc 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co & Co 


Crawford & Law ; e% . 
ee eepecees 36 


Crete Mills 
LaGrange Mill@ .....ssese08: ia we 
De Boer, W., & Co. Lake of the Woods Milling Co., L 
De Lisser, Andrew ....... Re Ge TR 60665-06006 06008 
De Stefano, Ulysses Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ........ 
Desendorf, Inc. ........ as ea Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Dixte-Portiand Flour Co. ... ae 34 Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd janes 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ........ 27 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Ine,. 
McCabe Grain Co. ....... es . 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd, ........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd... 
mastern Canada Flour Mills .......... 21 BERGGOM, GED oscvecerscocscs 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. weer 2 Madsen, Rud ....+..essceves 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim ae ere Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
Bvane Milling Ce. ..ccccccceccess ik a 32 Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc, 
N,. V. ‘‘Meelunie,”” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co, ...... 
Fant Milling Co, ....eeeceeecesrereeee 34 Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. Milling Engineers, Inc. 
ParGuhar Bree. ccccccccccscce Milling Products, Ltd. . 
Fennell, Spence & Co......+... tenes Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. ......... 26 Mitchell, E. P., Co. ....... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ........6665. 32 Montgomery Co., The ...... eeneen 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8 «6.6.66. eeeees 35 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. ... 
Piyam, Jehm M., Ge. ccccccccecee oa Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Bode, Tro@ls ....ccecsecceceesesseseces Morrison Milling Co. ....... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd Morten Milling Co. ...... 
Fort Morgan Mille .........6+06. va wee Muirhead, B. H. ....0.0-. 
Franco, Francis M, .........++. cotesba = ae 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mille ........065. 1 
Nappanee Milling Co. ..... . 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Garland Mills, Inc, .......0e6-: or 26 Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......... 
General Mills, Inc. .......... Cover 4 Now Canter Ce vicccwccssscs 
Gillespie Broa., Ltd, 2.2... 6. cece ecnenee New Era Milling Co 
Globe Milling Co. ....... os — 27 Norenberg & Belsheim 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd, .......eeeeeees 35 Norris Grain Co. ..... 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co, 
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Page, Thomas, Milling Co........... 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
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Penn, William, Flour Co.........+.+. eee 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd........... ceeoe 
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Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
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Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company. 
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Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








PIRES PEAh 


SG ae eo BUR ae 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 





























like 
“the gun 
that won 
the west” 








lor years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester’ The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson, 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NMOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE OCVISBLON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





“Dyox,” “Novadelox”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-79 
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|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


WHERE DO YOUR CHILDREN 
GO TO SCHOOL? 


They’re fortunate, indeed, if they attend an adequately 
staffed, uncrowded school. Because, half of the children in 
our great nation are crowded into schools which are bursting 
at the seams. Forty per cent of our schools are poorly 
equipped and unsafe. There are not enough teachers to keep 
up with the constantly increasing enrollment. 


It is only through the interest and action of people like you 
that we can correct these conditions —keep our educational 
standards high. 


Make it your business to see that your schools are the best 
possible. To find out what you can do to help, send for the 
free booklet, HOW CAN CITIZENS HELP THEIR 
SCHOOLS? Address: Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 





